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PREFACE 

FROM  March  29  to  April  i,  1910,  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service  held  its  second 
Easter  Conference  in  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church, 
Oxford. 

The  present  volume  incorporates  most  of  the  papers 
read  and  addresses  given  at  the  Conference.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  general  reader  the  papers  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  regrouped  in  four  sections — viz.  'The 
State  and  the  Worker,'  'Destitution,'  'The  Rebuilding 
of  Society,'  and  '  The  Church  and  Social  Service.' 

The  objects  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  for 
Social  Service — which  was  formed  in  1905 — are  'the 
collection  and  study  of  social  facts,  the  pursuit  of  social 
service,  and  the  discussion  of  social  problems  and 
theories  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  with  the  view  to 
educate  public  opinion  and  secure  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  life.  .  .  .  Membership  does  not  commit 
any  one  to  the  support  of  any  political  party  or  social 
theory,  or  to  the  opinion  of  any  individual  member.' 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  sentences,  culled  from  the 
Constitution  of  the  Union,  that  the  contributors  to  this 
volume,  while  one  in  the  recognition  of  social  wrongs 
and  the  determination  to  work  for  their  redress,  often 
differ — and  sometimes  widely — as  to  the  methods  by 
which  advance  can  be  most  speedily  and  surely  made. 
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Differing  points  of  view  are  therefore  recognizable  in 
the  following  papers — a  fact  which  will  probably  increase 
the  interest  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  serious 
students  of  social  life.  The  Union  thus  offers  a  platform 
on  which  men  and  women  of  all  parties,  or  of  none — 
so  they  be  men  and  women  of  Christian  goodwill — can 
meet  to  study  and  help  to  solve  the  intricate  problems 
of  contemporary  social  life.  A  step  toward  progress  has 
certainly  been  won  when  party  proclivities  are  for  the 
time  set  aside,  and  men  and  women  meet  simply  as 
servants  of  humanity  in  Christ's  name. 

The  essays  and  addresses  are  published  at  the  request 
of  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Conference.  In  the 
VVesleyan  Methodist  Church,  as  in  all  the  Churches, 
there  is  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  body  of  readers 
of  the  literature  of  the  social  movement.  To  their 
service  this  book  is  dedicated,  in  the  hope  that,  as  they 
peruse  its  pages,  they  may  gain  the  quickening  of  spirit 
and  resolve  which  their  comrades  experienced  who  were 
privileged  to  forgather  at  Oxford. 

The  Executive  of  the  Union  present  their  cordial 
thanks  to  all  whose  papers  and  addresses  were  included 
in  the  programme  of  the  Conference.  To  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress  of  Oxford,  Councillor  J.  E.  and  Mrs. 
Salter,  who  graciously  received  the  members  of  the 
Conference  on  the  first  evening  of  its  assembly ;  to  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Carlyle,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  United  Parishes 
of  St.  Martin  and  All  Saints,  Oxford,  and  to  the  Rev. 
J.  Vernon  Bartlet,  M.A.,  D.D.,  who  voiced  the  welcome 
of  the  Churches  of  the  City;  to  the  Rev.  Grainger 
Hargreaves,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesley  Memorial 
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Church  for  their  renewed  hospitality ;  and  to  Mr.  A. 
Pearson,  M.A.,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  Oxford 
was  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members 
during  the  sunny  afternoons  of  our  visit,  grateful 
acknowledgements  of  courteous  assistance  are  also  due. 

HENRY  CARTER.  , 
HARROW,  1910. 


The 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service 


TOHatcbworb :  'See  anfc  Serve.' 


THE  aim  of  the  Union  is  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  modern  industrial  and  social  life. 

It  claims  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  should 
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tion with  all  whose  aim  is  to  bring  life,  communal 
and  personal,  under  the  sway  of  the  Will  of  God. 


Inquiries  respecting  the  Union  should  be  addressed 
to  either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries :  Rev.  W.  F. 
LOFTHOUSE,  M.A.,  Handsuiorth  College,  Birmingham ; 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  STARK,  '  Ashmead,'  Orleans  Road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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THE   PRESIDENTIAL   ADDRESS 

BY  THE 

REV.   J.   SCOTT  LIDQETT,  M.A.,   D.D. 

Delivered  at  the  opening  Session  of  the  Easter  Conference  of  the 

Wesley  an  Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service,  in  Wesley 

"Memorial  Church,  Oxford,  on  March  30,  1910. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

IT  is  my  privilege  to  offer  a  welcome  to  all  who  have 
come  here  to  take  part  in  this,  our  second  Easter  Con- 
ference. The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  this  Union,  but  in  regard  to  social 
progress  throughout  the  country.  So  far  as  the  Union 
itself  is  concerned,  perhaps  the  most  important  event 
has  been  the  publication  of  the  volume  on  The  Social 
Teaching  of  the  Bible,  which  has  received  a  very  warm 
welcome  in  many  quarters.  So  far  as  Wesleyan  Methodism 
is  concerned,  two  momentous  decisions  were  taken  at 
the  last  Conference.  The  first  was  the  provisional 
Resolution  to  admit  duly  qualified  and  elected  women 
to  the  membership  of  the  Conference.  This  reform, 
if  carried  into  effect,  will,  I  believe,  deepen  the  interest 
not  only  of  the  Conference,  but  of  the  Methodist  Church 
as  a  whole,  in  many  of  those  problems  of  spiritual,  moral, 
and  social  life  in  which  women  are  peculiarly  concerned. 
The  second  was  the  decision  to  include  the  teaching  of 
social  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  our  Theological 
Colleges.  This  decision  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
quickening  of  the  social  conscience,  to  the  enlargement 
of  social  sympathy,  and  to  the  growing  keenness  of  social 
insight  which  characterize  the  representatives  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. 
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If  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at 
large  we  see  there  also  marks  of  great  progress  so  far 
as  social  questions  are  concerned.  Our  national 
politics  are  rapidly  taking  a  social  form.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  behind  the  particular  proposals  of 
the  Government,  there  lies  a  great  conception  of  the 
relation  in  which  government  should  stand  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  country.  It  should  be  remembered  that, 
during  last  autumn,  the  Development  Bill  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  without  a  division. 
The  conception  that  has  made  it  possible  for  such  a  Bill 
to  pass  with  general  consent  is  that  the  State  is  a  great 
Co-operative  Society  which  exists  to  minister  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We 
have  reached  the  point  when  a  general  desire  exists  to 
promote  social  reform  by  means  of  the  State,  though  we 
are  as  yet  divided  as  to  the  particular  means  by  which 
such  reforms  are  to  be  brought  about,  and  still  more  are 
to  be  paid  for. 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  note  that  every  party 
in  the  State  is  at  present  engaged  in  advocating  its 
particular  principles  and  programme,  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  the  social  evils  which  all  deplore. 
This  fact  alone  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  general 
growth  of  social  feeling,  which  will  cause  every  party  in 
the  State  that  desires  to  win  a  majority  to  propound 
great  measures  of  social  redemption. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that 
this  Union  should  have  aroused  some  suspicion,  and 
that  its  aims  should  have  been  misconceived  here  and 
there.  Some  people  imagine  that  the  members  of  the 
Union  desire  to  identify  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  with  one 
particular  set  of  political  proposals,  and  especially  to 
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diffuse  throughout  our  community  the  abstract  doctrines 
of  Socialism.  As  President  of  the  Union,  I  repudiate 
any  such  charge.  Happily  the  Union  contains  men  and 
women  who  look  upon  the  economic  problem,  and  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  it,  from  different  points  of  view. 
We  have  a  much  higher  and  more  comprehensive  purpose 
than  to  identify  either  the  Union  or  the  Church  with  any 
political  party,  or  with  any  particular  doctrine  of  economic 
reform.  To  begin  with,  our  aim  is  practical.  We  desire, 
in  an  age  of  social  activity,  to  assist  the  great  diversity 
of  social  enterprises  which  must  be  carried  on  both  in 
town  and  country  if  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  is 
to  be  thoroughly  effective.  Further,  we  desire  to  bring 
the  social  and  philanthropic  methods  of  the  Church  up 
to  date.  Many  of  these  activities  are  ineffective,  and 
some  are  even  mischievous,  because  they  have  outlived 
the  reasons  and  conditions  which  gave  them  birth.  We 
are  forced  to  review  the  whole  situation  by  means  of  the 
enlarged  experience  and  in  view  of  the  transformed 
social  relationships  of  the  days  in  which  we  live. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Union  has  a  great  work  to  do  in 
bringing  the  Church  and  its  workers  into  more  friendly 
relations  with  the  new  social  activities  of  the  State.  It 
is  clear  that,  in  the  future,  there  must  be  a  very  wide 
sphere  of  co-operation  between  municipal  bodies  and 
voluntary  workers  if  the  tasks  of  local  administration 
are  to  be  discharged.  This  is  the  case  in  regard  alike 
to  public  health,  the  prevention  or  relief  of  destitution, 
and  education. 

Above  all  the  Union  exists  to  strengthen  the  social 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  affirm  one 
great  belief  as  the  guiding  principle  and  inspiration  of 
all  our  work — namely,  that  our  Lord  has  a  kingdom  in 
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this  world  which  is  spiritual,  ethical,  and  world-embracing. 
His  kingdom  has  each  one  of  these  qualities,  not  merely 
along  with  the  rest,  but  because  it  possesses  the  rest.  In 
fact,  men  can  be  no  more  spiritual  than  they  are  social, 
and  no  more  social  than  they  are  in  the  last  resort  truly 
spiritual.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  Christian  individual,  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  a  whole,  to  manifest  and  to  serve  this  great  spiritual 
and  social  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  regard 
to  every  human  concern  throughout  the  world.  Hence 
the  truest  qualification  for  membership  in  our  Union  is 
that  each  one  of  us  should  be  entirely  free  from  party 
spirit.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  if  all  the  members 
of  the  Union  were  prematurely  committed  to  any  one 
economic  doctrine.  Above  all,  it  would  be  mischievous 
if  we  came  to  believe  that  the  economic  question  covers 
the  whole  field  of  social  reform,  or  to  forget  how  many- 
sided  must  be  our  service  to  the  community  if  any 
economic  reform  is  to  have  the  results  for  which  we 
hope. 

The  fact  that  objection  is  taken  to  our  work  makes  it 
advisable  not  only  to  clear  up  such  misconceptions  as 
I  have  alluded  to,  but  also  to  deal  somewhat  carefully 
with  the  relation  in  which  the  Christian  Church  should 
stand  to  the  social  questions  of  the  present  age.  That 
we  are  confronted  by  obvious  and  gigantic  social  wrongs 
is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Further,  civilized  mankind  is 
touched  in  the  present  day  by  a  new  spirit  of  sympathy 
in  regard  to  these  wrongs.  The  deeper  sense  of  existing 
social  evil  and  the  determination  to  overcome  it  is  the 
great  providential  gift  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  We 
have  only  to  contrast  the  social  temper  which  prevails  at 
present  with  that  even  of  the  great  Evangelical  Revival, 
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with  its  innumerable  philanthropies,  to  see  how  far  we 
have  advanced  beyond  the  limitations  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Spirit  of  God  encourages  us  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  destroying  many  causes  of  social  evil 
to  which  our  forefathers  were  either  insensible  or  which 
they  treated  as  part  of  the  predestined  order  of  the 
world. 

Side  by  side  with  this  growth  of  social  sympathy  the 
advent  of  democracy  is  supplying  the  community  with  a 
vast  apparatus  of  civic  administration.  In  addition,  we 
have  the  vast  increase  of  power  which  comes  from  the 
great  advance  in  the  science  and  arts  of  life,  not  least  of 
all  the  advance  in  the  sciences  that  deal  with  human 
nature  itself.  All  these  influences  urge  and  enable  the 
community  itself  to  assume  its  proper  responsibility  not 
only  for  public  but  for  individual  well-being.  The 
work  of  securing  social  well-being  can  no  longer  be 
left  to  private  charity  or  to  individual  enterprise.  If 
this  be  so,  the  Christian  Church  must  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  practice  of  charity  as  carried  on  in  the  past, 
but  must  endeavour  so  to  direct  the  inspiration  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  to  secure  an  universal  order  of 
social  righteousness.  The  Christian  Church  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  the  palliation  of  social  wrongs,  but  must 
seek  fearlessly  to  deal  with  the  causes.  It  must  boldly 
proclaim  that  social  wrong  is  as  damaging  to  those  who 
seek  to  profit  by  it,  or  who  seem  to  profit  by  it,  as  to  those 
who  suffer  from  it.  In  short,  if  the  Christian  Church 
takes  its  principles  seriously,  it  must  seek  to  establish 
the  sway  of  true  brotherhood  not  only  within  its  own 
ranks  but  throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  life. 

There  are  those  who  fear  lest  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  Church  should  suffer  in  this  attempt.  It  is  urged  that 
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a  certain  damage  to  its  spiritual  temper  will  far  more  than 
outweigh  any  gain  which  may  come  through  its  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  social  progress.  If  this  were  true  it  would 
involve  serious  injury,  not  merely  to  the  spiritual,  but 
also  to  the  social  interests  of  the  community,  for  the 
maintenance  of  true  spirituality  is  of  the  utmost  social 
importance.  Let  me  occupy  the  closing  moments  of 
this  address  in  attempting  to  give  reasons  why  far- 
reaching  social  endeavours  on  the  part  of  the  Christian 
Church  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  its  faith  and 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  spiritual  life.  What,  after  all,  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith  ?  Surely  it  involves 
the  supremacy  of  the  following  beliefs.  First  of  all, 
that  the  divine  principle  of  love  is  intended  to  be 
supreme  in  human  hearts.  In  the  next  place,  that 
love  in  man  is  an  expression  of  the  divine  love  which 
made  the  world  and  redeems  it.  The  very  fact  that 
men  come  to  love  one  another  proclaims,  we  believe, 
that  the  Source  of  their  being  is  not  loveless,  but  that 
love  becomes  supreme  in  us  because  it  is  the  supreme 
principle  of  all  things.  Further,  upon  these  two  great 
convictions  we  found  our  belief  in  the  worth  of  life,  in  its 
unlimited  possibilities,  and  therefore  in  the  meaning  of 
its  history.  Finally,  we  believe  that  the  principle  of  love, 
which  is  supreme  in  the  universe,  and  is  to  become 
supreme  in  us,  is  therefore  capable  of  application  to 
everything  which  exists  or  takes  place  throughout  the 
universe  to  which  we  belong. 

Yet,  if  all  this  be  so,  our  faith  is  at  once  met  by  a 
stupendous  challenge.  We  believe  in  the  supremacy  of 
love ;  yet  innumerable  facts  appear  to  contradict  it.  It 
is  therefore  essential  to  the  justification  of  faith  that  we 
should  confront  the  adverse  appearances  of  the  world 
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everywhere,  in  order  to  show  that  what  appears  to  con- 
tradict the  supremacy  of  divine  love  working  in  human 
life  is,  to  use  the  great  expression  of  Edmund  Burke,  '  a 
friendly  hostility.'  That  is  to  say,  the  evil  of  our 
environing  conditions  is  intended  to  evoke  the  principle 
of  love,  with  its  consequence  in  brotherly  co-operation, 
in  order  that  such  evil  may  be  transformed  and  destroyed. 
Hence  the  fullest  expression  and  the  final  justification  of 
our  faith  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood  demand  that  we 
should  challenge  every  relationship  which  anywhere  or 
in  any  way  defeats  the  ends  of  love.  Evil  exists  that  we 
may  overcome  it  by  that  which  is  highest  and  inmost  in 
our  Christian  faith.  Wherever  evil  exists  Christian  men 
should  face  it,  exorcizing  it  by  the  spirit  of  love,  and 
showing  that  spirit  to  be  divine  in  its  authority  and 
power  because  it  is  enabled  triumphantly  to  say,  by  the 
help  of  God,  in  every  realm  of  darkness,  '  Let  there  be 
light.'  Thus  the  conflict  of  the  world  must  become  the 
means  by  which  universal  brotherhood  is  brought  about, 
as  not  only  the  indispensable  means  of  being,  but  also 
the  essence  of  well-being. 

This  Union  is,  therefore,  supremely  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  such  social  relations  as  will  tend  to 
the  full  expression  of  the  moral  character  of  man  in  the 
holy  life  of  human  brotherhood.  We  do  not,  from  our 
spiritual  standpoint,  belittle  either  the  individual  or  the 
social  aspects  of  life.  To  ignore  either  is  to  injure  the 
other.  In  the  moral  order  the  individual  exists  for 
society,  and  society  exists  for  the  individual.  We  are 
anxious  for  the  victory  of  such  conditions  as  will  bring 
the  possession  of  true  individuality  within  the  reach  of 
all  as  the  great  prize  of  life.  Hence  we  aim,  not  to 
weaken  or  to  supersede,  but  to  fulfil  the  spirituality 
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which  is  the  essential  life  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  By 
this  spiritual  influence  we  seek  to  transform  all  relations 
of  life,  whether  political,  social,  or  economic,  until  they 
reflect  that  mind  of  Christ  which  is  perfect  love.  May 
we  be  assisted  in  this  Conference,  and  in  all  our 
endeavours,  by  the  clear  light  of  this  love,  enabled  to 
believe  that  life  itself  is  '  energy  of  love,'  and  strengthened 
to  challenge  everything  in  our  social  and  moral  order 
which  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  love  that  reigns  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 
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STATE  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  WAGE-EARNING 
AND  WAGE-SPENDING 

F.  TILLYARD,  H.A. 

Lecturer  on   Commercial  Law,  University  of 
Birmingham 

Here  I  was  to  work — perhaps  through 
life !  A  low,  lean-to  room,  stifling  me 
with  the  combined  odours  of  human  breath 
and  perspiration,  stale  beer,  the  sweet, 
sickly  smell  of  gin,  and  the  sour  and 
hardly  less  disgusting  one  of  new  cloth. 
On  the  floor,  thick  with  dust  and  dirt, 
scraps  of  stuff  and  ends  of  thread,  sat 
some  dozen  haggard,  untidy,  shoeless  men, 
with  a  mingled  look  of  care  and  reck- 
lessness that  made  me  shudder.  The 
windows  were  tight  closed  to  keep  out  the 
cold  winter  air,  and  the  condensed  breath 
ran  in  streams  down  the  panes,  chequering 
the  dreary  outlook  of  chimney-tops  and 
smoke.  The  conductor  handed  me  over 
to  one  of  the  men. 

•  Here,  Crossthwaite,  take  this  younker  and 
make  a  tailor  of  him.  Keep  him  next  to 
you,  and  prick  him  up  with  your  needle  if 
he  shirks.' 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY,  Alton  Locke. 
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EARNING  AND  WAGE-SPENDING 

THE  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  political  affairs  is  a 
familiar  fact.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  legislation 
is  another  matter ;  indeed  the  figure  is  hardly  an  apt 
one  for  legislation  at  all.  What  we  see  most  fre- 
quently is  each  political  party  in  turn  accepting  the 
building  of  its  predecessors  in  office,  and  preferring  to 
add  another  story  after  its  own  pattern  rather  than  to  pull 
down  the  edifice  and  lay  fresh  foundations.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  study  of  our  institutions  is  so  fasci- 
nating and  so  bewildering. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  some 
small  but  not  unimportant  experiments  in  recent  social 
legislation  which  are  in  absolute  conflict  with  the  poli- 
tical philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which, 
under  changed  conditions,  reproduce  more  primitive 
ideas.  Two  questions  will  naturally  arise — Have  they 
been  and  are  they  likely  to  be  successful,  and  can  their 
scope  be  safely  extended  ? 

I.   STATE    INTERFERENCE    WITH    WAGE-EARNING: 
THE  TRADE  BOARDS  ACT,  1909 

The  most  important  and  the  most  recent  of  these 
experiments  is  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  which  is  an 
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attempt  to  stop  sweating  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  regulation  of  wages  by 
Act  of  Parliament  was  an  accepted  practice ;  and  such 
was  the  simplicity  of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial 
system  that  for  some  centuries  this  had  been  feasible. 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb  tells  us  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  although  '  the  very  idea  of  collective 
bargaining  was  scouted  by  employers,  and  strongly 
condemned  by  public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  the  educated  and  the  governing  classes  re- 
garded it  as  only  reasonable  that  the  conditions  of  labour 
should  be  regulated  by  law.' 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued  between  the  pioneers  of  the 
factory  system,  who  desired  to  be  relieved  of  all  legis- 
lative fetters,  and  their  workmen.  The  trade  unions  in 
those  days  '  formed  Committees  to  put  the  law  in  force, 
fought  cases  in  the  law  courts,  expended  large  sums 
in  preparing  tables  of  rates  of  wages  to  be  enforced  by 
the  magistrates,  and  marshalled  evidence  before  Quarter 
Sessions  in  support  of  those  lists.' 

As  we  all  know,  the  doctrine  of  laissez  faire,  for  which 
the  factory  owners  were  fighting,  triumphed.  Mr.  Sidney 
Webb  says  the  struggle  was  virtually  over  in  the  year 
1800,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  year  1811, 
which  ran  as  follows:  'They  are  of  opinion  that  no 
interference  of  the  legislature  with  the  freedom  of  trade, 
or  with  the  perfect  liberty  of  every  individual  to  dispose 
of  his  time  and  of  his  labour  in  the  way  and  on  the  terms 
which  he  may  judge  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest 
can  take  place  without  violating  general  principles  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
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of  the  community,  without  establishing  the  most  per- 
nicious precedent,  or  even  without  aggravating,  after  a 
very  short  time,  the  pressure  of  the  general  distress, 
and  imposing  obstacles  against  that  distress  being  ever 
removed.' 

In  spite  of  these  bold  and  somewhat  forbidding  con- 
clusions, the  legislature  within  a  generation  began  the 
enactment  of  the  long  series  of  Factory  and  Truck  Acts 
which  now  regulate  the  conditions  under  which  manu- 
factures are  carried  on.  Side  by  side  with  these  statutes 
are  to  be  found  others  having  for  their  object  the 
establishment  of  the  freedom  of  collective  bargaining, 
which  was  the  trade  union  method  of  turning  the 
theoretic  conception  of  '  the  perfect  liberty  of  every 
individual  to  dispose  of  his  time  and  of  his  labour  in 
the  way  and  on  the  terms  which  he  may  judge  most 
conducive  to  his  own  interest '  into  a  reality. 

Until  last  year  there  was  no  legislative  interference 
with  individual  bargaining  as  to  wages ;  so  that  while 
the  policy  of  laissez  faire  has  been  quietly  set  on  one 
side  so  far  as  regards  the  regulation  of  the  conditions 
of  industry  it  has  been  allowed  to  continue  much  longer 
in  the  sphere  of  wages. 

This  has  been  due  partly  to  the  success  of  the  trade 
unions  in  getting  wages  fixed  by  the  method  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  partly  to  a  recognition  of  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  fixing  wages  by  law  now  that 
trade  has  become  increasingly  complex  and  international. 
But  while  collective  bargaining  has  been  a  success  in 
organized  trades,  it  has  largely  failed  in  even  half- 
organized  trades,  such  as  the  brass  trade  in  Birmingham, 
and  is  practically  non-existent  in  industries  in  which  the 
predominating  featuresare  women's  labour  and  home-work, 
c  17 
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Collective  bargaining  seems  to  have  almost  reached 
the  limits  of  its  applicability,  while  sweated  industries, 
such  as  Charles  Kingsley  inveighed  against  in  1848,  in 
'  Cheap  clothes  and  nasty,'  and  Alton  Locke,  are  still  with 
us  sixty  years  later. 

The  first  legislative  experiment  with  wages  seems  to 
be  a  section  of  the  Factories  and  Shop  Act  of  1896 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  which  provided  for  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  wage  for  tailoring,  furniture-making,  and 
bread-making,  by  a  Board  consisting  half  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  half  of  employed.  Trade 
conditions  in  Australia  are,  however,  so  different  from 
conditions  in  England,  that  the  success  of  such  an 
experiment  in  Australia  would  not  necessarily  mean 
success  here. 

Before  the  details  of  the  English  Act  are  considered 
we  may  enunciate  some  general  propositions  which  will 
probably  not  be  disputed.  The  first  is  that  a  fairly 
general  consent  of  the  trade  is  essential  to  the  prevention 
of  evasion.  If  a  majority  of  employers  and  workpeople 
were  in  favour  of  paying  and  accepting  a  rate  of  wages 
below  the  legal  minimum,  ingenious  methods  would  be 
concocted  to  this  end.  In  other  words,  the  minimum 
rate  must  be  largely  the  suggestion  of  those  inside  the 
trade. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  volun- 
tary payment  of  the  legal  minimum  by  the  best  em- 
ployers is  the  most  effective  answer  to  the  plea  that 
trade  conditions  do  not  allow  of  the  payment  of  such 
wages. 

A  third  proposition  is  that  the  suggestions  of  a  well- 
informed,  experienced,  and  impartial  person  or  body  may 
be  more  acceptable  to  masters  and  workpeople  than 
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the  proposals  of  either  masters  or  men,  especially 
when  the  industry  is  localized  in  a  great  many  different 
centres. 

The  information,  experience,  and  impartiality  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  point  it  out  as  far  and  away  the  most 
serviceable  body  for  this  purpose.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  Board  of  Trade  has  become  a  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  Industrial  Peace  of  the  utmost  value. 
I  have  heard  the  objection  made  that  the  object  of  the 
Trade  Boards  Act  is  to  keep  everything  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  certainly  figures  largely 
in  the  Act,  but  not  more  than  is  due  to  its  expert  infor- 
mation, its  past  impartial  decisions,  and  its  real  care 
for  industrial  peace  and  prosperity. 

Our  English  experiment  is  known  as  '  The  Trade 
Boards  Act,  1909,'  and  applies  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  to  the  following  industries,  which  were 
selected  on  the  ground  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  them 
was  exceptionally  low,  viz. : 

(a)  Ready-made  tailoring. 

(b}   Cardboard-box  making. 

(c}    Machine-made  lace  and  net  finishing. 

(d]  Chain-making. 

The  chain-making  and  lace-making  are  local  industries 
of  the  Midlands,  while  ready-made  tailoring  is  a  feature 
of  many  large  centres  of  population,  and  box-making  is 
auxiliary  to  a  great  many  different  forms  of  manufactures. 
The  Act  may  be  extended  by  Provisional  Order,  drawn 
up  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
to  any  other  specified  trade  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  is 
exceptionally  low. 

Before  the  Act  had  been  in  force  three  months  the 
Brass-workers'  Society,  which  is  the  Men's  Trade  Society, 
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and  the  Employers'  Federation  in  the  brass  trade  united 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  extend  the  Act  to 
their  trade  ;  and  it  is  understood  that  this  application  is 
likely  to  be  entertained. 

The  first  step  under  the  Act  is  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  constitute  a  Trade  Board  for  a  particular  trade  or  any 
branch  of  work  in  the  trade.  Although  the  Act  does  not 
preclude  different  trade  boards  for  different  geographical 
areas,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Act  is  to  have  one 
Board  for  each  trade  or  each  branch  of  a  trade  for  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain,  with  district  trade  committees 
having  subordinate  powers  where  such  district  bodies 
may  be  useful.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is 
that  the  locality  with  the  highest  rate  of  wages  can  be 
used  as  a  standard  for  districts  with  lower  rates,  while 
the  likelihood  of  injustice  to  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  any  particular  district  is  minimized  by  the 
provision  that  the  Trade  Board  is  bound  to  consider  the 
suggestions  of  the  District  Committee  as  to  proposed 
minimum  rates  of  wages. 

The  Trade  Board  consists  of  three  elements,  viz. : 

(a)  Members  representative  of  employers. 

(t>)  An  equal  number  of  members  representative  of 
workers. 

(c)  Official  members  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  must  always  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the 
total  board.  These  members  may  be  paid  a  salary. 

Women  are  to  be  eligible  equally  with  men.  In  the 
case  of  a  trade  in  which  women  are  largely  employed  at 
least  one  of  the  official  (appointed)  members  must  be  a 
woman. 

The  representative  members  are  to  be  elected,  or 
nominated,  or  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated,  and 
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home  workers  are  to  be  represented  in  trades  in  which  a 
considerable  proportion  of  home  workers  are  engaged. 

These  provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  indirectly  of 
enormous  value  in  promoting  the  organization  of  trades, 
where  organization,  so  far,  has  been  either  very  weak  or 
non-existent.  The  members  selected  to  represent  the 
workers  will  acquire  a  status  which  will  make  them  the 
natural  trade  leaders  for  all  purposes.  Again,  the  choice 
between  election  and  nomination  must  largely  depend 
on  the  organization  of  the  workers ;  and  workers  who 
previously  saw  only  the  futility  of  organization  will 
henceforth  see  in  it  the  only  way  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
selections  of  representatives  and  the  fixing  of  wages. 

The  main  duty  of  a  Trade  Board  is  to  fix  minimum 
rates  of  wages.  Wherever  practicable  the  Board  must 
fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  time-work.  A  great 
deal  of  work  in  these  sweated  trades  is,  of  course,  piece 
work,  as  to  which  there  are  other  provisions  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter,  but  the  fixing  of  a  time-rate 
will  be  the  translation  of  piece-work  rates  into  a  more 
intelligible  language.  To  a  man,  the  making  of  so  many 
shirts  or  so  many  pairs  of  trousers  at  a  piece-rate  conveys 
so  little,  and  few  stop  to  inquire  how  long  the  work  will 
take  a  worker  of  average  capacity  and  so  inform  them- 
selves of  the  hourly  or  daily  rate  of  wage.  Every  one 
can  grasp  the  cruelty  of  a  piece-work  rate  when  it  is 
expressed  as  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny  per  hour.  The 
fixing  of  a  time-rate  is  therefore  obligatory  on  a  Trade 
Board  unless  it  is  excused  this  duty  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  ground  of  impracticability.  The  Trade 
Board  may  then  proceed,  if  they  wish,  to  fix  general 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  piece-work. 

Elasticity  of  working  is  ensured  by  giving  Trade 
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Boards  the  option  of  fixing  a  universal  minimum,  or 
different  rates  for  special  processes,  or  for  special  classes 
of  workers,  or  for  special  areas.  Notice  of  a  proposed 
rate  must  be  given  and  objections  considered.  If  the 
Trade  Board  has  fixed  a  time-rate  of  wages  but  does  not 
care  to  fix  a  piece-rate  of  wages,  it  is  bound,  on  the 
application  of  any  employer,  to  fix  a  special  minimum 
piece-rate  of  wages  for  the  persons  employed  by  him. 
The  importance  of  this  provision  is  that  where  a  time- 
rate  of  wages  has  been  fixed,  but  no  general  piece-rate, 
and  the  employer  pays  piece-rate  wages,  he  will  be 
deemed  to  pay  wages  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
unless  he  has  had  a  special  minimum  piece-rate  fixed 
and  pays  it,  or  unless  he  shows  that  the  piece-rate  he 
is  actually  paying  would  yield  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  an  ordinary  worker  at  least,  the  same  amount 
of  money  as  the  minimum  time-rate.  Now  this  might 
be  such  a  difficult  matter  for  the  employer  that  we 
may  take  it  that  wherever  a  minimum  time-rate  has 
been  fixed,  piece-work  will  only  be  given  out  on  the 
terms  of  a  general  or  special  minimum  piece-rate  fixed 
by  the  Trade  Board ;  or  in  other  words,  while  the 
only  definite  general  obligation  on  the  Trade  Board  is 
to  fix  a  minimum  time-rate,  individual  employers  are 
not  likely  to  give  out  piece-work  except  at  rates  fixed 
either  generally  or  specially  by  the  Trade  Board.  These 
provisions  have  been  given  with  some  detail,  partly 
because  they  seem  ingenious  and  interesting,  and  partly 
because  the  elaboration  of  detail  in  which  the  Act 
abounds  serves  to  show  what  a  delicate  structure  the 
modern  commercial  system  is,  and  how  easily  the  legis- 
lature might  make  it  either  unworkable  or  more  unjust 
than  it  is. 
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But  the  Act  proceeds,  with  cautious  steps,  to  provide 
for  the  voluntary  acceptance  of  these  minimum  rates  of 
wages  in  cases  where  a  compulsory  enforcement  might 
be  inadvisable.  Until  a  minimum  rate  has  been  made 
obligatory  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade  it  is  only 
to  have  a  limited  operation.  The  Board  of  Trade  must 
wait  six  months  after  the  fixing  of  the  rate,  and  can  then 
make  an  order  giving  obligatory  effect  to  the  rate,  or  in 
the  alternative  can  make  an  order  of  suspension  on  the 
ground  that  an  obligatory  order  would  be  premature,  or 
otherwise  undesirable.  If  the  latter  course  is  taken 
nothing  further  can  be  done  for  another  six  months,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  period  the  Trade  Board  can 
apply  again  for  an  obligatory  order,  when  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  the  same  option  as  before. 

As  soon  as  the  full  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  rate  becomes  obligatory  on  all  persons 
employing  labour,  and  on  all  persons  employed,  and  to 
prevent  evasion  a  special  section  covers  the  case  of  shop- 
keepers or  traders  getting  work  done  under  a  system 
of  selling  material  and  buying  back  a  finished  article. 

The  limited  operation  of  the  minimum  rate  until  the 
obligatory  order  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  very 
ingenious. 

1.  The  minimum  rate  is  to  be  binding  unless  there  is 
a  written  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Any    employer  may   give   notice    to    the    Trade 
Board  that  he  is  willing  that  the  rate  should  be  obligatory 
on  him. 

As  an  inducement  to  employers  to  accept  voluntarily 
the  obligation  of  the  minimum  rate,  only  such  employers 
will  be  eligible  to  take  work  covered  by  the  Act  from 
a  Government  department  or  local  authority.  Virtue  is 
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not  to  be  its  own  reward :  it  is  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
public  work. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  novelties  in  the  Act  which 
are  worth  a  moment's  attention. 

The  question  of  contracting  out  has  always  been  a 
difficult  one  in  this  class  of  statute.  To  allow  con- 
tracting out,  without  let  or  hindrance,  is  to  put  the 
weakest  worker,  who  most  wants  protection,  outside  the 
Act.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  no  contracting  out 
may  mean,  as  experience  has  shown,  that  workers  in 
some  way  below  the  normal  are  shut  out  from  employ- 
ment altogether.  Thus,  one  effect  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  has  been  to  make  it  harder  for  the 
maimed  worker,  or  man  of  inferior  physique,  to  get  a 
job.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  this  particular  Act 
the  real  basis  of  wages  will  be  a  time-rate.  What,  then, 
is  to  become  of  workers  who  for  some  special  reason 
cannot  work  up  to  the  time-rate  ?  Their  difficulty  is 
met,  not  by  any  general  power  of  contracting  out,  but 
by  a  provision,  new  for  this  country,  under  which  an 
individual  can  take  less  than  the  minimum  by  leave  of 
the  Trade  Board.  These  permits  can  only  be  granted 
to  workers  rendered  incapable  by  infirmity  or  physical 
injury  from  earning  the  minimum  time-rate,  whose  cases 
cannot  suitably  be  met  by  employing  them  on  piece- 
work, and  the  Trade  Board  can  prescribe  conditions  to 
be  observed  by  the  employer. 

Another  important  practical  point  is  the  body  to  take 
notice  of  breaches  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Many 
breaches  of  industrial  laws  escape  punishment  to-day 
because  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  worker  to  take 
action  thereon.  Under  this  Act  complaint  may  be  made 
to  the  Trade  Board,  either  personally  or  through  an 
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authorized  trade  official,  and  the  Trade  Board  is  bound 
to  consider  the  complaint,  and  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  take 
any  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  worker ;  but  on  the 
first  complaint  against  an  employer  the  Trade  Board 
is  to  try  to  arrange  an  amicable  settlement  without 
recourse  to  legal  proceedings.  In  practice  this  will 
mean  that  any  complaint,  as  to  the  bona  fides  of  which 
the  official  members  of  the  Trade  Board  are  satisfied, 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  Trade  Board. 

It  will  be  obvious,  from  this  summary,  that  if  this  Act 
is  a  new  departure  in  industrial  legislation,  it  proceeds 
along  its  new  path  with  the  utmost  caution. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  forecast  what  the  results  will  be. 
A  newspaper  report  says  that  in  the  chain-making 
industry  the  Trade  Board  has  already  fixed  a  rate  which 
will  double  the  wages  of  workers,  leaving  them  even 
then  lower  than  they  should  be.  The  unanimity  with 
which  the  brass-workers  and  employers  have  sought  to 
be  included  in  its  scope  is  a  striking  proof  that  the 
cautious  character  of  its  drafting  is  acceptable  to  both 
masters  and  workmen.  In  fact,  the  good  employer  has 
little  to  fear  from  its  provisions,  and  a  good  deal  to  gain, 
as,  when  the  minimum  rates  are  made  compulsory,  he 
will  be  relieved  from  the  most  injurious  form  of  trade 
rivalry,  namely  that  which  is  based  on  underpaid  labour; 
and  while  the  rate  has  only  a  limited  operation  he  can  get 
the  advantage  of  a  place  on  the  white  list  by  his  voluntary 
acceptance  of  the  rate. 

The  only  other  point  is  this  :  What  can  social  workers 
do  to  make  the  Act  a  success  ?  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Act  will  probably  give  a  great 
impetus  to  the  organization  of  the  workers  in  the  trades 
concerned.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  task  of 
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organizing  scattered  women  workers  rather  low  in  the 
social  scale  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Here,  surely,  is  a 
chance  for  devoted  voluntary  workers.  The  organization 
of  these  trades  should  be  an  educative  force  quite  apart 
from  its  direct  bearing  on  the  working  of  the  Act. 

II.  STATE  INTERFERENCE  WITH  WAGE-SPENDING  :  THE 
MONEYLENDERS  ACT,  1900 

To  turn  from  wage-earning  to  wage-spending. 

Sweated  labour  is  an  evil  which  affects  the  very  poor  ; 
where  it  exists  its  victims  are  largely  women  and  little 
children,  and  it  has  not  been  really  difficult  to  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  An  evil  the  origin  of 
which  is  more  recent  and  which  has  attracted  very  much 
less  attention  is  the  growth  amongst  the  working  classes 
of  various  forms  of  dealing  on  credit.  Practically  all 
these  systems  of  credit  are  based  on  weekly  repayments. 
The  average  working  men  and  women  of  to-day  live 
from  week  to  week,  and  if  their  weekly  income  is 
sufficient  at  the  moment,  however  precarious  their  liveli- 
hood or  their  health  may  be,  they  will  cheerfully  take 
on  monetary  obligations  which  will  run  for  months,  or 
even  years.  My  experience  is  that  such  persons  do 
not  in  the  least  realize  what  they  are  doing,  or  what 
value  they  get  for  their  money.  Take  the  case  of 
Industrial  Insurance ;  that  is,  the  provision  by  weekly 
payments  of  a  sum  of  money  payable  at  death,  which  is 
usually  quite  frankly  designated  '  burial  money.'  How 
many  working  people  can  tell  you  what  proportion  of  their 
contributions  is  swallowed  up  by  the  expenses  of  the 
weekly  door-to-door  collection ;  what  they  can  expect  by 
way  of  '  paid-up  policy,'  if,  after  some  years,  they  have 
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to  discontinue  their  payments ;  or  what  is  a  fair  '  sur- 
render value  '  of  a  policy  ?  The  legislature  has  already 
interfered  with  these  contracts  so  as  to  ensure  that  before 
a  policy  can  be  treated  as  lapsed  through  non-payment 
of  the  premium  the  assured  shall  receive  a  written 
notice  giving  him  several  weeks'  grace.  So  again,  a 
working  man  may  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money  in  an 
emergency,  and  if  the  repayment  is  by  weekly  instal- 
ments which  his  income  at  the  moment  can  provide  the 
duration  of  the  weekly  payments  never  seems  to  enter 
into  his  head.  He  has  been  known,  in  countless 
instances,  to  agree  to  pay  a  penny  in  the  shilling  per 
week,  which  is,  roughly,  at  a  rate  of  400  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

The  legend  on  a  shop  window — '  Why  not  marry  when 
you  can  furnish  a  home  for  $s.  down?' — which,  to  a  middle- 
class  reader  is  so  transparent  a  device,  is  to  him  a  most 
direct  and  sensible  appeal.  He  knows  there  will  be  a 
small  weekly  payment,  but  any  exact  computation  of  its 
effect  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  mental  habits. 

The  hire-purchase  system,  the  ticket  system  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  Man- 
chester, and  the  easy-payment  system  which  has  been 
worked  in  many  districts  by  advertisements  in  the  local 
press,  are  all  based  on  the  supposed  cheapness  of 
anything  that  can  be  paid  for  weekly. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  details,  but 
calculations  based  on  the  payments  made  under  these 
various  credit  systems  show  that  the  credit  allowed  is 
charged  for  at  a  rate  which  is  usually  about  80  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  whole  system  is  obviously  anti-social.  The 
honest  buyer  pays  for  the  dishonest,  and  this  makes 
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dishonesty  look  advantageous.  It  impairs  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  buyer  as  to  the  moral  danger  of  running 
into  debt — the  ideal  of  the  village  blacksmith  able  to 
look  the  whole  world  in  the  face  is  very  old-fashioned 
nowadays.  Lastly,  the  load  of  debt  which  can  easily  be 
carried  in  good  times  will  crush  a  family  if  the  wage- 
earner  falls  out  of  work  or  ill,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
will  inflict  a  punishment  on  man,  wife,  and  children 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  their  fault,  if  any. 

The  question  of  fault  is  a  difficult  one.  There  are,  of 
course,  different  ways  of  carrying  on  these  credit 
systems,  but  I  do  not  think  the  shopkeepers  can  escape 
a  large  measure  of  blame.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
known  instances  of  these  systems  being  pushed  and 
extended  by  Christian  people. 

This  is  not,  however,  my  real  point,  which  is  rather 
this — how  far  the  evils  of  the  credit-dealing  of  the 
working  classes  are  a  basis  for  State  interference  with 
their  bargains. 

The  answer  of  last  century  would  have  been  that,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  cases,  so  long  as  there  was  no  actual 
fraud  there  was  no  case  for  interference  with  the  con- 
tracts of  adult  men  and  women.  We  should  have  been 
told  that  people  must  learn  by  experience,  and  that,  in 
the  case  of  adults,  as  they  make  their  beds  so  they  must 
lie  on  them.  Acting  on  this  principle,  our  grandfathers 
in  1853  repealed  the  last  of  the  usury  laws.  To-day  we 
are  not  so  cocksure.  In  the  first  year  of  this  century 
Parliament  passed  a  Moneylenders  Act.  This  Act 
provides  for  the  registration  of  moneylenders  and  the 
prevention  of  minor  deceptions,  but  its  main  enactment 
is  to  give  the  Courts  a  new  equitable  jurisdiction  to 
revise  bargains  'between  lender  and  borrower,  and  to 
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enforce  merely  the  repayment  of  cash  advanced  plus  a 
reasonable  sum  of  interest.  Thus,  a  man  who  borrows 
^"5  from  a  registered  moneylender,  and  uses  it  to  buy 
furniture  for  cash,  need  only  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for 
the  accommodation  afforded  him,  and  may  possibly  get 
more  for  his  money  than  another  man  who  buys 
furniture  of  the  nominal  value  of  £$  on  the  hire- 
purchase  system. 

In  fact,  if  the  ground  for  State  interference  between 
the  moneylender  and  the  borrower  is  the  ignorance  of 
the  borrower  and  the  extortionate  terms  of  the  bargain, 
then  there  is  even  more  ground  for  State  interference 
with  hire-purchase  agreements.  In  the  case  of  hire- 
purchase  the  extortion  does  not  consist  merely  or  mainly 
of  the  charge  for  credit,  but  of  the  power  to  resume 
possession  of  the  goods,  if  there  has  been  default  in 
payment.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  use  the  power 
to  resume  possession  oppressively.  This  power  nearly 
always  comes  into  operation,  as  very  few  buyers  pay 
every  instalment  on  the  due  date,  and  it  can  be  used,  and 
to  my  knowledge  is  often  used,  oppressively.  To  forbid 
by  statute  any  power  of  resumption  of  possession  by  the 
shopkeeper  would  be  unworkable,  and  in  many  cases 
unfair ;  but  the  following  proposal  is  put  forward  as 
feasible  and  fair.  Where  half  the  purchase-money  has 
been  paid,  such  payment  covering  roughly  the  cost  price 
to  the  shopkeeper,  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  might 
forbid  the  shopkeeper  to  take  possession  except  by  leave 
of  the  Court,  and  the  Court  might  be  given  the  same 
powers  to  reopen  the  bargain  as  are  given  by  the 
Moneylenders  Act.  The  fact  of  passing  such  an  Act  of 
Parliament  would  do  something  to  mark  hire-purchase 
agreements  as  exceptionally  dangerous. 
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As  regards  the  other  forms  of  credit  which  have  been 
mentioned  I  do  not  see  any  simple  way  of  safeguarding 
the  ignorant  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  I  do  think  that 
to  tempt  a  man  to  run  into  debt  unnecessarily  should  be 
regarded  as  an  un-Christian  act,  just  as  we  feel  it  to  be 
un-Christian  to  tempt  a  man  to  spend  on  drink  what  he 
ought  to  spend  on  his  wife  and  children.  The  whole 
system  of  debt-collecting  through  the  County  Court  is 
under  consideration,  and  possibly  legislation  will  be 
forthcoming  which  will  have  some  effect  on  these  forms 
of  credit.  But  I  am  not  very  hopeful  about  further  special 
legislation  until  we  have  educated  our  shopkeepers  to  see 
the  evils  of  credit  for  the  working  classes.  As  soon  as 
Christian  people  voluntarily  stand  apart  from  it,  as  they 
do  from  moneylending  and  other  shady  callings,  we  may 
expect  something  to  be  done. 
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England  needs  to-day  thousands  of 
thoughtful  Christian  women,  young  and 
old,  who  will  '  see  and  serve  '  ;  women 
who  will  bring  their  intelligence  to  bear 
upon  these  problems,  study  cause  and 
effect,  and  then  set  to  work  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  remedy  defects  and  combat 
evils. 

MARIE  STUART,  in  The  Citizen 
of  To-morrow. 
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ANY  one  who  is  closely  in  touch  with  charitable  and 
philanthropic  effort  knows  what  excellent  work  is  being 
done  by  Clubs,  Holiday  Homes,  and  other  agencies 
which  provide  for  our  working  girls  recreation,  education, 
and  rest.  Even  so  critical  an  observer  as  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  commenting  on  the  work  of  the  London  girls' 
clubs,  says  that  they  '  must  hold  a  very  important  place 
in  any  summary  of  the  influences  now  at  work  upon 
character.'  And  not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the 
country,  devoted  and  patient  work  is  helping  to  raise 
the  whole  standard  of  life  among  our  working  girls. 
But  in  such  work  there  is,  sometimes,  a  tendency  to 
provide  only  for  the  leisure  hours,  and  to  leave  out  of 
account  that  larger  part  of  a  working  girl's  life  which  is 
claimed  by  her  employment.  Our  interest  in  our  girls 
is  rather  apt  to  be  a  week-night  and  a  Sunday  afternoon 
interest,  and  not  an  all-day  and  an  every-day  one.  We 
do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  provide  wholesome 
pleasure,  we  think  also  of  education  and  of  religious 
opportunities ;  but  when  the  factory  doors  close  behind 
our  girls  we  feel  that  their  affairs  are  for  the  moment 
no  concern  of  ours,  and  that  our  responsibility  ceases. 
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But  does  it  ?    Can  we,  when  we  realize  some  of  the 
dangers  that  may  beset  a  girl  in  her  working  life,  say 
that  the  matter  is  no  concern  of  ours  ?     Our  aim  is  to 
make  of  our  girls  good  Christian  women,  to  remove 
from   their  paths   hindrances  and   stumbling-blocks   to 
their  moral  and  spiritual  progress ;  and  if  we  are  truly 
to  help  them  we  must  understand  all  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  their  lives,  working  conditions  as  well 
as  home  ones.    We  cannot,  so  to  speak,  divide  the 
life   of  a  girl   into  water-tight   compartments   and  say, 
'  This  part  concerns  me,  with  this  other  I  have  nothing 
to  do,'  but  we  must  '  see  life  steadily,  and  see  it  whole.' 
In  our  girls'  clubs  and  classes  we  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  value  of  health  teaching;  we  arrange  simple  talks 
on  hygiene,  and,  as  opportunity  offers,  we  preach  the 
doctrines  of  fresh  air,  cleanliness,  and  wholesome  food. 
But  how  vain  are  our  efforts  if  those  to  whom  we  speak 
are  spending  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  in  unhealthy 
surroundings,  chilled  to  the  bone  in  winter  in  unheated 
work-rooms,    stifling  in  the   summer   in  laundries   un- 
ventilated  and  over-hot,  breathing  noxious  fumes  from 
some  unwholesome  chemical  process,  or  exhausted  and 
unstrung  from  long  hours  of  illegal  overtime  !     Again, 
our  earnest  wish  is  to  make  our  girls  pure  in  thought 
and  speech.     How  can  we  bear  to  have  them  coarsened 
and  demoralized  by  the  low  tone  of  some  factory  where 
they  may  be  employed?    We  have  met  here  in  con- 
ference for  the  very  purpose  of  praying  '  that  our  hearts 
may  be  baptized  into  a  sense  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  all  men,'  and  we  realize  that  this  baptism  of  the  heart 
is   not  merely  a  matter  of  feeling  and  emotion,   but 
involves    wise    thought  and    patient    study    of    social 
conditions.     That  being  so,  a  study  of  the  conditions 
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under  which  girls  and  women  carry  on  industrial  work 
in  our  midst  becomes  for  us  an  obvious  duty. 

I  fully  realize  that,  when  we  enter  upon  the  question 
of  the  industrial  work  of  women,  a  very  wide  field 
spreads  before  us,  and  many  debatable  questions  arise  ; 
but  it  is  my  intention  only  to  occupy  a  very  small  corner 
of  that  field,  and  to  steer  clear  of  controversial  matters. 
I  want  to  speak  of  one  particular  aspect  of  industrial 
life  which  seems  to  me  specially  worthy  of  study,  and 
to  invite  your  co-operation  along  that  line. 

The  proposition  I  have  to  submit  is,  that  many  evils 
and  hardships  from  which  industrial  workers  suffer  are 
caused  by  direct  breaches  of  the  industrial  laws,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  a  duty  for  all  social  workers  to  know 
something  of  the  laws  which  protect  the  workers  and 
to  co-operate  in  securing  their  effective  administration. 
It  is  estimated  that  one-and-a-half  million  women  and 
girls  are  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  in  this 
country,  and  that  does  not  include  the  large  number 
who  are  engaged  in  laundry  work  or  as  home-workers. 
Surely  conditions  which  affect  so  large  a  body  of  our 
fellow  country-women  should  be  the  subject  of  very 
careful  study  and  thought  on  our  part. 

A  few  general  outstanding  facts  with  regard  to  women's 
work  may  be  noted.  The  early  age  at  which  girls 
enter  industrial  life  is  a  fact  which  at  once  strikes  us. 
At  twelve  years  old  the  little  half-timer  takes  her  place 
in  the  mill.  At  fourteen,  or  even  in  many  instances  at 
thirteen,  the  school-child  becomes  a  '  young  person,' 
and,  shaking  off  childhood,  goes  to  take  her  place  in 
factory,  workshop,  or  laundry,  working  as  long  hours 
as  the  grown-up  women  among  whom  she  is  em- 
ployed. This  fact  is,  I  think,  one  that  has  great 
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significance,  when  we  have  to  consider  and  deal  with 
the  tendencies  and  failings  of  a  grown-up  factory  girl's 
character. 

Another  aspect  of  unskilled  work  is  the  deadly  and 
grinding  monotony  of  so  much  of  it.  This,  again,  has 
a  bearing  on  the  whole  life  of  the  worker,  and  we,  as 
social  students,  must  realize  and  allow  for  it. 

Then,  further,  any  one  who  knows  the  conditions 
of  factory  life  is  aware  of  how  low  is  the  rate  of  pay 
for  unskilled  women's  work.  Seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  week  is  estimated  as  an  average  wage,  and 
on  so  small  an  income  it  is  evident  that  the  standard 
of  living  must  be  very  low. 

Let  me  pass  now  to  special  conditions  which  are  far 
worse  than  any  of  those  general  ones  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  speak  as  the  representative  of  a  society, 
the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  whose  business  it  is  to 
get  to  hear  of  bad  conditions  of  work,  and  if  possible 
to  remedy  them.  And,  indeed,  our  society  does  hear 
of  the  most  cruel  cases  of  hardship  and  suffering,  in 
which  girls  and  women  are  being  ground  down  under 
oppression,  and  have  no  power  to  defend  themselves. 
May  I  substantiate  this  statement  by  giving  a  few  typical 
cases  out  of  many  which  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  last  few  months  ? 

A  working  woman's  capital  lies  in  her  bodily  health 
and  strength.  That  gone,  she  is  indeed  in  a  helpless 
position.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  many  a  working 
girl  is  employed  in  surroundings  so  harmful  as  to  make 
it  a  certainty  that,  if  she  remains  at  her  employment, 
she  is  bound  to  lose  her  health.  For  instance,  during 
the  winter  we  have  received  a  number  of  complaints 
of  the  discomfort  caused  to  workers  who  are  employed 
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in  work-rooms  which  are  entirely  unheated.  One  lady 
told  me  of  a  work-room  where  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  the  girls  could  hardly  hold  their  needles,  and 
several  of  them  had  been  laid  up  during  the  winter 
with  coughs  and  bad  colds.  Again,  in  a  meeting  a 
working  girl  came  to  me,  and  said  that  in  her  factory 
the  only  means  of  heating  was  by  a  bucket  of  coke 
burning  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  ventilation 
was  bad,  so  the  girls  who  sat  near  the  burning  coke 
to  keep  warm  were  almost  overcome  by  the  fumes,  while 
those  who  could  not  bear  the  fumes  and  sat  further 
away  were  numbed  with  the  cold.  A  lady  worker  of 
a  girls'  club  wrote  to  me  a  little  while  ago,  saying  that 
she  had  been  questioning  her  girls  as  to  whether  the 
work-rooms  in  which  they  were  employed  were  pro- 
perly heated,  and,  on  turning  to  one  girl  and  asking 
how  her  work-room  was  warmed,  received  the  answer, 
'  It  is  not  warmed  at  all,  except  by  the  occupants.' 
Other  instances  are  before  us  of  women  who  stand 
at  their  daily  work  in  pickle  factories,  laundries,  or 
bottle-washing  shops  on  floors  where  the  water  always 
lies,  with  the  result  that  their  feet  are  continually 
wet. 

Again,  one  is  reminded  of  the  danger  to  which 
workers  may  be  exposed  by  the  use  of  insufficiently 
guarded  machinery.  The  case  of  a  young  laundry  girl, 
fourteen  years  old,  was  recently  referred  to  us.  We 
were  informed  that  her  arm  had  been  severely  crushed 
by  being  drawn  up  to  the  elbow  into  a  calendar  machine 
which  was  insufficiently  guarded.  Shortly  before  that 
we  heard  of  a  factory  where  accidents  to  the  girls  are 
so  frequent  that  when  the  sufferers  are  taken  to  the 
nearest  general  hospital  for  treatment  the  students  in 
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the  out-patient  department  say,  '  Here  comes  another 
from V 

Besides  insanitary  surroundings  and  dangers  from 
machinery  there  are  other  hardships  that  may  be  in- 
flicted upon  working  girls.  Those  who  are  in  touch 
with  societies  such  as  the  one  I  represent  receive  con- 
stant complaints  as  to  illegal  overtime.  We  hear  of 
cases  where  girls  are  worked  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  law  allows,  worked  until  they  are  worn  out 
and  exhausted,  worked  until,  as  one  girl  said,  '  It  is 
bed  to  work  and  work  to  bed,  and  no  time  even  to 
be  ill.'  As  an  instance  of  such  a  condition  I  remind 
myself  of  the  case  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  I  was 
talking  only  the  other  day.  She  is  sixteen  years  old, 
and  for  some  time  was  employed  as  a  florist's  assistant. 
During  a  period  of  many  weeks  last  year  she  was 
required  to  work  a  very  considerable  amount  of  illegal 
overtime.  Day  after  day  her  hours  of  work  were  spun 
out  until  life  was  all  work  and  there  was  no  play-time 
left,  and  the  culminating  point  was  reached  on  an 
occasion  when  she  started  one  morning  at  6  a.m., 
worked  all  through  that  day,  through  the  succeeding 
night,  and  until  three  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon. 
Employment  was  continuous  except  "for  the  briefest 
intervals  snatched  for  meals. 

Still  another  matter  is  a  subject  for  just  complaint  on 
the  part  of  many  workers. 

I  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
rate  of  wage  for  an  unskilled  woman  worker  is  an  ex- 
tremely low  one,  in  no  sense  to  be  called  a  fair  living 
wage ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  even  this 
small  sum  to  be  further  reduced  by  heavy  fines  and 
deductions.  In  a  tobacco  factory  I  know  of  it  is  a 
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common  thing  for  girls  earning  6s.  6d.  or  7^.  per  week 
to  have  that  sum  reduced  to  3^.  by  deductions  and  fines 
for  quite  trifling  offences.  I  heard  of  another  factory 
where,  out  of  a  miserably  small  wage,  girls  were  fined 
6d.  every  time  they  laughed,  and  6d.  every  time  they 
left  the  tap  running !  Again,  at  a  large  tailoring  firm, 
notice  was  given  to  the  workers,  some  year-and-a-half 
back,  that,  in  future,  deductions  from  wages  would  be 
made  for  all  time  lost.  After  the  first  statement  no 
further  reference  was  made  to  the  matter,  which  was 
entirely  forgotten  by  the  girls.  Eighteen  months  after- 
wards there  was  brought  to  the  work-room  a  'black 
book,'  in  which  there  was  a  carefully  compiled  table  of 
all  the  time  lost  by  each  girl  since  the  day  when  notice 
had  first  been  given.  In  some  cases  the  amount  entered 
was  quite  a  heavy  one,  and  the  workers  were  informed 
that  the  sum  would  be  paid  off  by  deductions  of  is.  to 
zs.  6d.  from  their  weekly  wages  until  the  debt  was  cleared. 

The  cases  I  have  quoted  have  all  come  to  my  notice 
within  the  last  few  months,  and  are  a  few  gathered  at 
random  from  the  records  of  one  society  only. 

Year  by  year  the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  and  other 
societies  working  on  similar  lines,  send  in  large  numbers 
of  complaints  to  the  Home  Office  and  local  authorities. 
They  are  enabled  to  do  this  because  there  are  some 
working  girls  who  are  public-spirited  enough  to  dare  to 
complain  when  illegal  conditions  are  imposed  upon 
them,  and  because  there  are  some  social  workers  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  responsibility  towards  the  industrial 
lives  of  their  girls  :  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to  complain 
when  conditions  of  health  and  safety  are  violated.  The 
number  of  recorded  instances  can,  however,  only  bear  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cases  which 
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exist.  There  must  be  countless  instances  where  bad 
conditions  go  unremedied  because  there  is  no  one  to 
bring  into  touch  those  needing  help  with  the  agency 
that  is  able  to  help  them. 

The  question  that  arises  for  us,  as  practical  workers, 
is :  How  can  we  help  ?  Are  these  conditions  remediable, 
and  if  so,  by  whom  ? 

It  is  very  comforting  to  think  that  for  many  hardships 
and  bad  conditions  in  factory  and  workshop  life  there 
is  a  remedy,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  application  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Our  part  is  to  bring  the  remedy  to 
those  who  need  it,  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  something  of  what  the  remedy  is  and 
how  it  acts. 

The  story  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  factory 
legislation  is  a  deeply  interesting  chapter  in  English 
social  progress.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the  circum- 
stances out  of  which  the  Factory  Acts  arose  ;  I  will  only 
remind  you,  in  passing,  that  the  first  small  measure  of 
reform  that  came  about  represented  the  protest  of  en- 
lightened people  against  the  hideous  sufferings  to  which 
little  children  were  subjected  in  the  early  days  of  our 
factory  system.  We  know  how,  little  by  little,  the  pro- 
tection offered  at  first  only  to  the  weakest,  youngest,  and 
most  forlorn  members  of  the  community — the  pauper 
apprentices — was  extended,  until  now  we  have  a  great 
charter  of  liberty  and  right,  a  bulwark  against  oppression 
and  injustice,  applicable  in  its  fullest  extent  to  women 
and  children  engaged  in  industrial  work,  and,  in  certain 
of  its  provisions,  to  adult  men  also. 

I  can  here  only  in  the  briefest  manner  summarize  the 
protection  offered  by  law  to  those  employed  in  factories 
and  workshops.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Factory  and 
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Workshop  Acts  of  1901  and  1907.  I  must  begin  my 
summary  with  a  definition  of  what  exactly  is  meant 
by  the  words  '  factory '  and  '  workshop.'  In  technical 
parlance  a  factory  is  any  premises  where  any  article 
is  made,  altered,  repaired,  ornamented,  finished,  adapted 
for  sale  by  the  aid  of  power-driven  machinery;  whilst 
a  workshop  is  any  such  place  where  no  mechanical 
power  is  used.  Thus,  a  tailor's  workroom  where  treadle 
machines  are  used  is  a  workshop ;  but  if  the  same  kind 
of  work  were  done  by  power-driven  machines,  it  would 
be  a  factory.  Laundries  are  either  factories  or  work- 
shops, according  to  whether  or  not  power-driven 
machinery  is  used.  An  important  point  to  remember  is 
that  numbers  make  no  difference,  except  in  details,  to 
the  protection  offered.  Work  in  the  little  house  in  a 
back  street  where  a  dressmaker  takes  in  one  apprentice, 
is  as  closely  regulated  as  it  is  in  the  great  factory  where 
some  hundreds  of  hands  are  employed.  This  is  a  point 
which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  which,  I  think,  needs 
emphasizing. 

With  regard  to  the  persons  specially  protected  by  the 
Factory  Acts,  there  are  three  classes  to  whom  the  bulk 
of  legislation  applies.  These  are  'women'  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  '  young  persons '  of  both  sexes  between 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  and  '  children '  between  twelve 
and  fourteen. 

Now,  very  briefly,  what  are  the  matters  in  connexion 
with  which  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  have  power? 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  sanitation.  The  law  has 
power  to  enforce  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  a  reasonable 
temperature  in  factories  and  workshops.  It  has  the 
power  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  it  insists  upon  the 
provision  of  proper  sanitary  accommodation,  and,  where 
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necessary,  the  drainage  of  floors.  Under  these  various 
headings,  as  you  will  see,  lies  the  remedy  for  some  of 
the  conditions  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Further, 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  sanitation,  there  are,  as 
you  know,  certain  industries  scheduled  as  '  dangerous 
trades,'  and,  with  regard  to  these,  special  additional 
sanitary  provisions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment, are  enforced. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  sanitation  to  that  of 
safety,  I  have  spoken  already  of  accidents  that  happen 
owing  to  dangerous  machinery.  The  law  provides  that 
dangerous  machinery  must  be  fenced,  and  it  also  makes 
provision  to  minimize  possible  dangers  from  fire. 

You  will  notice  that,  under  the  sections  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  provision  is  made  for 
securing  that  the  surroundings  in  which  workers  must 
needs  spend  a  large  part  of  their  lives  shall,  at  any  rate, 
reach  a  certain  standard  of  health,  decency,  and  safety. 
Let  me  now  pass  to  those  sections  of  the  law  which 
regulate  the  hours  of  employment. 

The  daily  period  of  employment  for  women  and  young 
persons  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts  is  limited, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  twelve  hours,  of  which  one- 
and-a-half  in  non-textile,  and  two  in  textile  factories,  is 
to  be  set  aside  for  meals.  In  the  case  of  women  over 
eighteen  the  daily  period  of  work,  long  as  it  is,  may  be 
still  further  lengthened  in  a  large  number  of  industries 
by  overtime,  two  hours  of  which  is  allowed  on  not  more 
than  three  nights  in  the  week  and  not  more  than  thirty 
nights  in  the  year ;  in  any  case,  however,  work  must  not 
be  continued  after  ten  p.m.  One  short  day  in  the  week, 
usually  Saturday,  is  provided  for,  a  whole  holiday  on 
Sunday,  and  six  holidays  during  the  year. 
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One  word  more  I  must  add  to  this  very  brief  summary 
of  matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  law.  This 
relates  to  fines  and  deductions.  Under  the  series  of 
Acts  known  as  the  Truck  Acts  the  law  has  power  to 
insist  that  all  fines  and  deductions,  for  whatever  reasons 
made,  must  be  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  thorough  to 
prevent  unnecessary  suffering  ?  The  answer  to  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  staff  of  factory  inspectors 
under  the  Home  Office,  in  whose  hands  lies  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  is  only,  all 
told,  200  strong.  Of  these  inspectors  only  seventeen  are 
women.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  no  amount  of 
devoted  work  on  the  part  of  this  small  staff  can  cover 
so  vast  a  field.  The  average  number  of  visits  paid  to 
each  work-place  on  the  register  is  something  like  one  a 
year.  When  we  remember  that  many  work-places  must 
of  necessity  have  more  frequent  visitation,  we  see  that 
there  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  many  that  go  for  long 
periods  uninspected.  Indeed,  apart  from  this,  even 
constant  visitation  may  be  insufficient  to  detect  instances 
in  which  the  law  with  regard  to  hours  of  employment  is 
infringed.  Unless,  therefore,  the  ordinary  citizen,  the 
social  worker  in  particular,  is  willing  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  authorities  cases  where  breaches  of  the 
law  are  taking  place,  much  needless  suffering  and  hard- 
ship must  continue  indefinitely,  to  the  great  harm  and 
detriment  of  those  who  have  to  submit  to  it. 

There  is  little  need  to  deal  herewith  the  two  points  which 
sometimes  arise  in  discussion.  The  first  is,  '  Have  we 
any  right  to  make  workers  discontented  ? '  and  the  second 
1  Is  there  not  something  to  be  said  on  the  employer's 
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side  ? '  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  would  only 
say  that  where  workers  are  being  forced  to  submit  to 
conditions  which  are  definitely  against  the  law  of  the 
land — when  the  protection  which  is  theirs,  as  a  matter 
of  plain  justice  and  right,  which  has  been  won  for  them 
by  years  of  struggle  and  patient  work,  is  denied  them — 
then  any  discontent  we  can  arouse  in  their  minds  is  a 
'  divine  discontent.'  It  is  a  protest  against  injustice ; 
it  will  benefit  not  only  themselves,  but,  so  closely  knit 
together  are  the  lives  of  industrial  workers,  the  whole 
body  of  their  fellow-toilers.  With  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  employer,  I  need  only  say  that  I  am  more  and 
more  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  law  hardly  touches 
the  good  employer,  since  his  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  due  to  those  he  employs  causes  him  to  do  far 
more  than  the  law  requires.  In  such  matters  as  the 
provision  of  rest-rooms,  recreative  facilities,  '  welfare 
secretaries,'  and  the  like,  there  is  no  question  of  legal 
compulsion,  and  many  employers  are  going  far  beyond 
what  is  required  of  them  by  law.  It  would,  however,  be 
quite  impossible  for  them  to  do  all  this  if  it  were  not  for 
the  law,  which  keeps  the  less  humane  and  the  less  con- 
scientious employer  up  to,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  standard. 
If  such  an  employer  could  work  his  girls  all  the  hours  he 
pleased  in  unhealthy  and  unsuitable  premises  he  would 
be  able  to  compete  unfairly  in  the  labour  market,  and 
the  pressure  of  competition  would  drag  down  the  would- 
be  humane  man  to  the  level  of  his  less  scrupulous 
competitor. 

Let  me  turn,  lastly,  to  the  question  of  how  our  practical 
co-operation  can  be  of  use  in  helping  to  see  that  the  law 
is  carried  out.  The  Industrial  Law  Committee  was 
formed  twelve  years  ago  with  the  object  of  making  it 
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easy  for  social  workers  to  co-operate  with  and  to  study 
the  law.  It  is  a  small  committee,  certain  of  whose 
members  are  practical  experts — women  factory  and 
sanitary  inspectors — and  its  business  is  to  give  infor- 
mation on  all  points  touching  the  legal  protection  of 
industrial  workers.  This  it  does  by  means  of  lectures 
and  addresses,  also  by  the  distribution  of  literature,  and 
by  correspondence.  Our  lectures  are,  as  a  rule,  given 
to  audiences  of  district  visitors  and  social  workers, 
and  we  deal  with  all  subjects  concerning  factory  and 
workshop  legislation  and  with  questions  relating  to  the 
industrial  employment  of  children  :  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  subjects  of  '  half-time '  and  of  street  trading.  Again, 
we  give  lectures  on  various  matters  relating  to  Public 
Health  :  for  instance,  house  sanitation,  infant  mortality, 
and  infectious  disease.  We  make  no  charge  for  lectures 
beyond  travelling  expenses,  and  are  prepared  to  send 
our  speakers  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  a  meeting, 
or  a  series  of  meetings,  can  be  arranged.  Again,  we  try 
to  help  social  workers  by  making  it  easy  for  them  to 
report  cases  of  breaches  of  the  law.  Many  persons  who 
hear  of  conditions  in  factory  and  home-life  which  seem 
to  them  unhealthy  and  unsuitable  do  not  know  if  such 
matters  are  really  breaches  of  the  law.  They  may 
hesitate  to  which  authority  the  matters  in  question 
should  be  referred,  or,  oftener  still,  they  may  fear  to 
report  bad  conditions  lest  they  should  cause  those  on 
whose  behalf  they  complain  to  lose  their  employment. 
The  Industrial  Law  Committee  exists  to  meet  these 
difficulties,  for  it  is  willing  to  receive  all  complaints  of 
bad  conditions  and  to  consider  them.  If  the  matters 
can  be  remedied  by  law  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the 
authority  having  power  to  deal  with  them,  and  in 
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all  cases  communications  are  treated  as  confidential. 
Names  are  not  given  unless  the  worker's  permission  is 
secured,  and  investigation  is  made  by  the  proper  authority 
without  any  suspicion  being  aroused  that  there  has  been 
complaint. 

The  committee  also  administers  an  Indemnity  Fund 
of  which  the  Earl  of  Lytton  acts  as  Honorary  Secretary, 
for  the  protection  of  women  and  persons  under  eighteen 
of  both  sexes  who  are  dismissed  from  their  employment 
for  giving  evidence  to  H.M.  Inspectors  of  Factories, 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  Shop  Hours  Inspectors. 

All  inquiries  respecting  the  industrial  life-conditions 
of  girls  and  women  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Law  Committee,  34  Mecklenburgh 
Square,  London,  W.C. 
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I 

THE   POOR   LAW 

AND   HOW  WE   CAN 

GET   RID   OF   IT 

MRS.  SIDNEY  WEBB,  D.Litt. 

Well,  the  poor  seem  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  workhouse  which  the  rich  have 
not,  for  of  course  every  one  who  takes  a 
pension  from  Government  goes  into  the 
workhouse  on  a  grand  scale ;  only  the 
workhouses  of  the  rich  do  not  involve  the 
idea  of  work,  and  should  be  called  play- 
houses. But  the  poor  like  to  die  indepen- 
dently, it  appears.  .  .  . 

We  make  our  relief  either  so  insulting 
to  them,  or  so  painful,  that  they  rather 
die  than  take  it  at  our  hands  ;  or  for  third 
alternative,  we  leave  them  so  untaught 
and  foolish  that  they  starve  like  brute 
creatures,  wild  and  dumb,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  or  what  to  ask. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
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THE  POOR   LAW  AND   HOW  WE  CAN 
GET  RID   OF   IT 

MY  object  is  to  explain  the  proposals  of  the  Minority 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.  Firstly,  let  us 
recall  the  origin  of  the  Royal  Commission.  It  was 
appointed  over  four  years  ago,  not  by  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment but  by  a  Conservative  Government ;  in  the  last 
days,  in  fact,  of  Mr.  Balfour's  reign.  As  usual  with 
Commissions,  it  partook  very  largely  of  the  colour  of 
the  Government  that  appointed  it.  I  do  not  mean 
necessarily  the  party  colour.  I  mean  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  overwhelmingly  conservative  in  their 
general  social  and  economic  views.  I  mention  this 
fact  because  it  is  remarkable  that  this  Commission,  so 
predominantly  conservative  in  its  economic  views,  came 
unanimously  to  very  drastic  conclusions.  Who  were 
the  eighteen  Commissioners  ?  Four  of  them  were  great 
officials  of  the  Local  Government  Boards  for  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland — the  very  departments  concerned  ! 
There  were  no  fewer  than  eight  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  were  or  had  been  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Seven 
of  them  were  members  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Only  two  represented  the  great  wage-earning 
class.  Yet  this  Commission  of  eighteen  members  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  existing  Poor  Law 
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administration  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  could  not 
even  be  reformed,  but  must  be  wholly  swept  away ; 
that  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  in  spite  of  all  their 
modern  improvements,  must  be  abolished ;  and  that 
the  General  Mixed  Workhouse,  which  has  been  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  system,  was  a  demoralizing  and 
pernicious  institution,  which  must  as  soon  as  possible 
be  done  away  with.  These  vigorous  conclusions  were 
not  those  of  any  minority ;  they  were  the  deliberate 
judgement  of  the  whole  Commission. 

Now,  where  we  differed,  where  the  Commission  broke 
in  two,  was  as  to  the  cause  of  this  terrible  failure  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  therefore  as  to  the  remedies  to  be 
applied.  Let  me  at  once  admit  that  the  Commission 
broke  into  two  very  unequal  parts.  On  the  one  side 
you  have  fourteen  members,  among  them  the  four  great 
officials  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  the 
members  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  the 
Chairman,  not  only  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  but  also 
the  son  of  a  duke.  Thus  you  have  all  the  great 
people  on  one  side  !  On  the  other  side  you  have  the 
minority — four,  Three  of  the  four  were  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  or  ex-Guardians.  Two  were  representatives 
of  the  working  classes — one  standing  for  the  Indepen- 
dent Labour  Party  and  one  for  the  trade  unions. 
The  other  two  were  the  Dean  of  Norwich  and  myself. 

Let  me  come  at  once  to  the  point  at  which  we  differed. 
The  majority  of  my  colleagues  had  gone  up  and  down 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  they  had  visited  a  great 
many  Boards  of  Guardians ;  they  had  looked  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  up  and  down,  and  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  a  very  simple  and  unfit  lot — 
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some  careless,  some  ignorant,  some  corrupt.  They  were 
so  unfit  that  they  failed  to  administer  the  Poor  Law 
in  the  way  that  was  desired ;  and  therefore  they  should 
be  swept  away.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  they  naturally  proposed  to  put 
in  the  place  of  these  unfit  and  simple  folk  some  brand- 
new  bodies,  and  these  were  to  be  composed  of  superior 
persons,  because  they  were  not  to  be  elected  by  the 
ratepayers.  So  the  majority  of  my  colleagues  proposed 
to  go  on  with  much  the  same  Poor  Law  and  the  same 
system  as  at  present.  They  did  not  propose  to  abolish 
it.  They  proposed  to  go  along  on  much  the  same 
principle  and  much  the  same  system  as  at  present  existing, 
but  they  proposed  to  call  it  by  a  new  name,  and  to  put 
in  an  altogether  new  set  of  persons  to  administer  it; 
and  those  persons  were  not  to  be  elected.  They  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils,  and  when  once  they  had  been  nomi- 
nated they  were  to  be  free  of  all  kind  of  control  from 
the  ratepayers.  They  were  simply  to  present  their 
accounts  at  the  end  of  each  year,  and  the  County  or 
Borough  Council  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
bill.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  an  unfair  popular 
description  of  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  majority  for 
all  the  evils  that  we  had  discovered. 

The  minority  took  a  different  view.  We  also  had 
gone  up  and  down  the  country,  and  had  also  seen  Boards 
of  Guardians.  We  had  thought  them,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  decent  lot.  I  should  like  to  say,  especially  the 
women  Guardians  ;  but  the  men  also  were  quite  as  good 
as  you  could  expect  them  to  be.  We  were  impressed  by 
the  vast  amount  of  zealous  and  devoted  public  service 
that  the  Guardians  were  rendering ;  but  we  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  whole  system  which  they  had  to 
administer  was  out  of  date,  and  wrong.  We  saw  that 
the  whole  Poor  Law  was  hopelessly  antiquated.  Its  main 
function — indeed,  the  only  function  of  a  Poor  Law, 
namely,  the  relief  of  destitution — seemed  to  us  obsolete. 
What  we  have  now  to  go  in  for  is  the  prevention  of 
destitution.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  Minority 
Report. 

Let  me  describe  to  you  the  problem  as  it  appears 
to  us.  We  turned  our  eyes  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
and  their  endless  details,  and  looked  at  the  problems  to 
be  solved.  Every  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  are 
two  millions  of  our  countrymen  who  get  Poor  Law  relief 
because  they  are  destitute.  We  know  that,  besides  these 
two  millions  who  get  relief,  there  are  many  others  who 
are  destitute  without  getting  relief.  For  instance,  Parlia- 
ment became  aware,  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  a  whole 
host  of  children  going  to  our  public  schools  were  actually 
destitute  of  the  first  necessity  of  life — that  is,  food.  We 
have  the  extraordinary  fact  that  last  year,  in  London, 
twenty-four  thousand  children  of  school  age  were  being 
given  food  out  of  the  Poor  Rate,  and  no  fewer  than 
fifty  thousand  children  were  being  given  food  by  the 
London  County  Council  out  of  the  Education  Rate. 
That  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  destitute  without  being  relieved  out  of  the  Poor 
Rate.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that  we  should  have  this 
chronic  mass  of  destitution  at  the  base  of  our  society. 
We  of  the  Minority  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  see  where  this  destitution  came  from.  It  was 
borne  in  on  us  that,  if  even  we  could  take  this  mass  of 
destitution  away — let  us  say,  to  Canada — still,  if  we 
allowed  the  same  causes  to  go  on,  we  should  have  the 
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same  number  of  destitute  persons  in  ten  or  twelve  years' 
time. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  supreme  importance  to  ascertain 
where  these  people  come  from.  We  noticed  that, 
amongst  these  two  millions,  one-third  were  children  and 
infants  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life  owing  to  some 
inability  of  their  parents  to  supply  them  ;  one-third  were 
persons  who  were  destitute  through  sickness,  and  the 
other  third  were  mostly  aged  and  feeble-minded  folk, 
with  quite  a  trifling  proportion  of  unemployed  able- 
bodied  men.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
desirable  to  find  out  the  causes  of  this  mass  of  chronic 
pauperism.  We  saw  there  were  certain  roads  down 
which  people  are  continually  slipping  into  this  morass 
of  destitution. 

First,  there  is  the  road  of  neglected  infancy.  In  the 
slums  hosts  of  little  ones  are  dying  because  they  are 
neglected  in  the  first  years  of  infancy.  We  have,  too, 
the  appalling  fact  that  one-third  of  all  the  so-called 
congenital  blindness  that  afflicts  this  country  is  now 
definitely  known  to  be  caused  by  neglect  in  the  first 
three  days  of  infancy.  Besides  the  heavy  mortality  that 
goes  on,  we  know  that,  for  every  infant  who  dies,  four 
or  five  grow  up  stunted,  emaciated,  enfeebled,  and 
eventually  incapable  of  earning  their  livelihood  because 
they  have  been  neglected  in  their  infancy. 

Then  there  is  the  neglect  of  the  school-children.  We 
know  now,  by  medical  inspection,  that  hosts  of  our 
children  are  being  neglected  at  home,  not  only  with 
regard  to  food,  but  with  regard  to  medical  treatment, 
with  regard  to  clothes,  and  all  the  proper  conditions  of 
child-nurture.  These  destitute  little  ones  are  not  dis- 
covered by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  because  their  parents 
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do  not  apply  for  relief.  Down  this  road  of  neglected 
childhood  we  see  whole  hosts  of  children  passing 
eventually  into  the  morass  of  destitution. 

Then  there  is  the  road  of  neglected  sickness.  It  is  a 
terrible  thought  that  one-seventh  of  all  our  pauperism 
comes  from  one  disease  alone — namely,  tuberculosis, 
or,  as  we  say,  consumption.  Altogether  one-third  of  all 
the  pauperism  is  due  directly  to  sickness,  but  one-seventh 
is  due  to  consumption  alone. 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  road  of  feeble-mindedness, 
down  which,  as  we  know,  for  lack  of  proper  care  and 
control,  so  many  helpless  young  girls  go  slipping  down 
the  road  into  the  morass. 

Then  there  is  the  broad  road  of  unemployment,  and  we 
hear  the  tramp,  tramp  of  the  men  thrown  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  marching,  with  a  sort  of 
fatal  inevitableness,  down  that  broad  road  into  the 
morass  of  destitution. 

But  at  this  point  some  people  will  want  to  know  why 
I  have  not  mentioned  the  road  of  drink.  I  have  not 
mentioned  that  because  drink  is  not  a  road — it  is  on 
the  side  of  all  the  roads.  You  have  more  neglected 
infants  and  children  because  some  parents  drink,  you 
have  more  neglected  sickness,  more  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases,  and  more  feeble-minded  because  some 
people  drink,  and  you  have  the  worst  type  of  hopeless 
unemployableness  because  some  people  drink.  But 
what  I  want  to  bring  home  to  you  is  that,  even  if 
to-morrow  these  persons  all  became  teetotalers,  if  we 
swept  away  all  the  public-houses,  so  long  as  we  allowed 
the  roads  of  neglected  childhood,  sickness,  feeble-minded- 
ness,  and  unemployment  to  be  open  and  unguarded,  we 
should  still  have  destitution. 
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Now  consider  how  we  at  present  deal  with  this  morass. 
On  the  one  side  there  is  the  very  ancient  institution,  the 
Poor  Law,  an  institution  three  hundred  years  old.     This 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  morass ;  there  it  erects  the 
Workhouse  and  dispenses   its  doles  of  outdoor   relief. 
But  it  can  only  relieve  those  who  have  already  become 
destitute ;  it  cannot  touch  a  person  until  he  is  in  the 
morass;  he  must  go  right  down  before  the  Poor  Law 
can  admit  him  to  the  Workhouse  or  the  Poor  Law  In- 
firmary.    The  Board  of  Guardians  often  does  its  best  to 
treat  him  very  kindly,  but  it  is  too  late.     When  a  man 
is  destitute  he  is  usually  so  far  gone  as  to  be  incurable. 
Take  the  case  of  a  compositor  earning  his  thirty-five 
shillings  a  week  who  gets  a  bad  cough — the  cough  of 
incipient  consumption.     He  does  not  want  to  become 
a  pauper — he  cannot,  in  fact,  legally  be  relieved  so  long 
as  he  can  earn  his  wages — yet  it  is  just  at  this  incipient 
stage  that  consumption  can  be  cured.     He  goes  on  until 
he  cannot  work,  and  then  he  rapidly  becomes  destitute. 
Then  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary  will  admit,  and  do  its 
very  best  for  him;  but  he  cannot  be  cured.     What  is 
even  worse  than  this  '  mortality  of  delay '  is  the  fact  that 
all  this  time  he  has  been  infecting  his  family.     These 
also  we  take  into  the  Poor  Law  Infirmary.     Presently 
the  man  dies,  and  the  other  members  of  the  infected 
family  die  off  one  by  one.     That,  by  the  way,  is  what 
is  sometimes  called  dealing  with  the  family  as  a  whole ! 
It  is  terrible  to  think  that  one-third  of  all  those  who  die 
of  consumption  in  this  country  die  in  the  Workhouse. 
This  is  typical  of  how  we  are  always  feeding  the  morass 
by  this  road  of  neglected  sickness. 

Then  consider  the  case  of  neglected  infancy.     The 
Poor    Law    cannot    practically  become   aware    of  the 
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infant  until  the  parent  chooses  to  apply  for  relief;  the 
Board  of  Guardians  then  takes  the  parent  and  the  child 
alike  into  the  Workhouse.  They  come  in  and  stay  for 
some  time,  and  then  they  go  out  again,  when  they  think 
they  can  scramble  along  in  the  morass  of  destitution, 
and  the  Poor  Law  loses  sight  of  them.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  we  deal  with  destitution  at  present. 

You  will  notice  that  this  particular  method  does 
nothing  to  improve  character.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
neglected  infant.  The  Poor  Law  never  hears  of  a 
neglected  infant  until  the  mother — who  has  been  ne- 
glecting it — chooses  to  apply  for  relief.  When  the 
mother  goes  out  into  the  darkness  the  Poor  Law — just 
because  its  action  is  and  must  be  confined  to  the  crisis 
of  destitution — cannot  follow  her  and  see  that  she  is 
looking  after  her  children.  Thus  the  Poor  Law  has  no 
way  of  enforcing  parental  responsibility  on  the  mothers 
and  fathers  who,  when  they  are  not  getting  Poor  Law 
relief,  are  utterly  neglecting  their  children.  And,  similarly, 
with  the  unemployed  workman  the  Poor  Law  is  harsh 
and  severe.  It  offers  the  able-bodied  man  relief  under 
such  hard  conditions  that  he  does  not  take  it.  It  does 
not  give  him  work,  or  put  him  under  any  sort  of  useful 
discipline,  but  simply  offers  him  relief  which  he  does 
not  care  to  accept.  If  the  Poor  Law  is  administered 
generously  and  lavishly,  as  in  some  Boards  of  Guardians 
that  we  have  heard  of,  then  it  does  not  bring  home  any 
responsibility  at  all,  but  actually  encourages  men  to  drop 
into  the  morass  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  relief.  So 
whatever  the  Poor  Law  does,  whether  it  administers 
harshly  or  administers  lavishly — strictly,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Commission  of  1834,  or  leniently, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  Poplar  Board  of 
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Guardians — it  does  nothing  to  prevent  people  falling 
into  the  morass  of  destitution.  It  only  deals  with  them 
when  they  are  in  the  morass.  Thus  the  Poor  Law — any 
poor  law — is,  and  must  always  be,  useless  as  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  destitution. 

Have  we  no  other  way  to  deal  with  them  ?  On  the 
other  side  of  the  morass  there  rises  up  another  institu- 
tion even  more  ancient  than  the  Poor  Law;  that  is, 
Charity.  Now  you  will  notice  that  charity  not  only 
waits  until  a  person  is  destitute,  but  it  actually  tempts 
people  to  fall  into  the  morass  in  order  to  qualify  for  its 
alms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  charity  is  administered 
strictly  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  it  behaves,  as  we  say,  more  wisely. 
It  waits  until  a  man  holds  up  his  hand ;  it  picks  him 
up  momentarily  out  of  the  morass ;  it  looks  him  up  and 
down,  and  asks  him  how  and  why  he  fell  in.  If  it  likes 
his  tale  it  gives  him  more  or  less  money,  and  helps  him 
to  start  up  the  road ;  but  as  it  cannot  compel  him  to 
go  up,  or  continue  to  help  him  along,  he  generally  falls 
back.  If  it  does  not  like  his  tale  it  puts  him  back  into 
the  morass  again  straight  away.  So  the  Poor  Law  and 
charity,  being  concentrated  on  the  morass  itself,  whether 
they  behave  harshly  or  kindly,  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down  into  the  morass. 

The  Minority  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  desirable  to  look  up  these  roads  and  see 
whether  there  was  any  other  means  by  which  we  could 
actually  prevent  people  slipping  down  the  roads.  We 
saw  that,  since  1834 — since  the  time  our  Poor  Law  was 
reconstituted — there  had  been  created  by  Parliament 
certain  newer  public  authorities  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  the  people  from  falling  down  these  roads. 
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The  first  road  that  we  looked  up  was  the  road  of 
neglected  childhood.  We  saw  that,  since  1870,  there 
had  been  established,  at  the  very  top  of  the  road  of 
neglected  childhood,  an  authority  capable  of  preventing 
children  from  falling  down  that  road.  I  mean  the 
Education  Authority.  You  remember  that,  in  1870, 
Parliament  set  up  Education  Authorities,  and  instructed 
them  to  prevent  one  particular  form  of  neglect  of 
children.  That  one,  curiously  enough,  was  the  least 
important,  as  we  now  understand  things — Parliament 
enacted  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  go  destitute 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  are  many 
things  more  important  in  the  child's  life  than  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic';  but  perhaps  this  particular  kind 
of  neglect  was  chosen  because  there  were  no  women  in 
politics  !  At  any  rate,  Parliament  settled  on  this  one 
form  of  child-neglectj  and  said  that  it  must  be  stopped. 
You  will  notice  that  it  told  the  Education  Authority  not 
to  wait  until  the  children  were  destitute,  or  until  the 
parents  chose  to  apply.  It  told  the  Education  Authority 
to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  and  search  out 
the  children  who  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  school,  irrespective  of  whether  they  were 
destitute  or  not,  in  order  that  this  one  form  of  child- 
neglect  might  at  last  be  effectually  prevented.  You 
will  also  notice,  in  doing  this,  it  worked  by  bringing  home 
to  the  parents  their  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
the  children. 

It  was  a  terribly  heavy  new  obligation  that  the 
Education  Acts  imposed  on  the  working  classes  in 
forcing  them  to  send  their  children  to  school.  Re- 
member what  it  entailed !  It  entailed,  first,  doing 
without  the  child's  earnings  or  the  child's  help  in  the 
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household.  It  meant  getting  the  child  ready  every 
morning  before  nine  o'clock  and  sending  it  to  school, 
seeing  that  it  did  not  play  truant,  and  becoming 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  That  was  a  very  heavy 
increase  in  parental  responsibility  for  the  working  classes 
of  England.  The  Education  Authority,  as  you  know, 
has  gone  on  proceeding  on  these  principles.  It  has 
proceeded  to  search  out  all  neglected  childhood — that 
is,  as  far  as  concerns  its  one  form  of  child-neglect — 
and  to  bring  home  to  the  parents  their  responsibility 
for  the  condition  of  the  child  with  regard  to  this  one 
need.  At  first  the  attendance  was  50  per  cent.,  after 
twenty  or  thirty  years  60  and  80  per  cent.,  and  now  it 
is  often  98  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  roll. 

Having  prevented  this  one  form  of  child-neglect,  the 
Education  Authority  has  proceeded  to  deal  with  other 
forms.  Let  me  mention  one  form  which  brings  out  the 
whole  policy  of  the  Minority  Report.  We  discovered, 
in  London,  that  there  was  one  form  of  child-neglect  that 
caused  an  enormous  amount  of  trouble  in  the  schools, 
a  great  deal  of  educational  inefficiency,  and  a  great  deal 
of  illness.  We  call  it  the  verminous  question.  We 
found  in  the  schools  children  who  came  so  covered  with 
vermin  that  they  could  not  attend  to  their  lessons,  and 
were  liable  to  certain  minor  ailments.  We  made  up  our 
minds  to  prevent  this  form  of  child-neglect  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  by  which  we  had  prevented  illiteracy. 
A  staff  of  school  nurses  was  appointed,  not  to  clean  the 
children's  heads,  but  to  examine  them.  They  found 
30,000  dirty  heads.  What  did  they  do  ?  They  sent  a 
white  card  to  the  parents  to  say,  '  Your  child's  head  is 
dirty,'  with  directions  what  to  do.  It  is  very  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  London  parents  that,  on  receipt  of  that 
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card,  24,000  heads  were  cleaned.  There  remained  6,000 
heads  dirty.  The  parents  then  got  a  pink  card  saying 
that  something  more  serious  would  follow  unless  the 
heads  of  the  children  were  cleaned.  On  receipt  of  the 
pink  card  some  5,000  and  more  heads  were  cleaned. 
What  were  we  to  do  about  the  remainder  ?  There  were 
still  some  hundreds  of  dirty  heads.  The  nurses  went 
into  the  homes  and  showed  the  mothers  how  to  clean 
the  heads  of  the  children.  To  cut  a  long  story  short, 
there  remained  at  last  only  160  dirty  heads,  and  the 
parents  of  these  children  were  prosecuted  and  fined  for 
not  sending  their  children  to  school  in  a  proper  condi- 
tion. So  the  Education  Authority,  in  applying  the 
principle  of  parental  responsibility,  brought  home  to 
the  parents  a  new  obligation — an  obligation  not  only  to 
send  the  children  to  school,  but  to  send  them  in  a  clean 
state. 

This  big  case  of  a  particular  form  of  child-neglect 
shows  how  child-neglect  can  be  prevented  and  parental 
responsibility  enforced.  This  is  what  the  Minority 
Report  proposes  with  regard  to  all  forms  of  child-neglect. 
We  say,  '  Use  the  Education  Authority  which  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  road  of  neglected  childhood,  and  neces- 
sarily has  under  its  inspection  all  the  children.'  Surely 
in  this  way  we  can  best  bring  home  to  every  parent  his 
or  her  responsibility  as  to  all  forms  of  child-neglect 
But  you  will  notice  that  this  involves  that  you  search 
out  the  neglected  child,  that  you  do  not  wait  until  the 
child  is  destitute,  or  until  the  parents  are  destitute,  or 
choose  to  apply — which  is,  and  must  always  be,  the 
policy  of  a  Poor  Law  Authority — but  that  you  do  as 
the  Education  Authority  does  :  that  you  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  byways  and  search  out  the  children  in 
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order  to  bring  home  to  the  parents  their  parental 
responsibility.  Hence  the  Minority  Commissioners 
said,  'Break  up  the  Poor  Law.  Take  the  children 
altogether  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  hand  them  to  this 
authority  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  road — an  authority 
which  will  search  out  all  forms  of  neglected  childhood 
with  a  view,  not  merely  of  relief,  but  of  preventing  the 
very  occurrence  of  child-destitution,  and  to  bringing 
home  to  the  parent  his  responsibility  for  the  condition 
of  the  child.' 

It  is  strange  that  we  spend  from  three  or  four  pounds 
a  year  on  every  child  between  five  and  fourteen,  and 
forget  all  about  the  infants  under  school  age.  If  women 
had  been  in  Parliament  they  might  perhaps  have  thought 
of  the  infants.  It  is  time  that  we  thought  of  them  now. 
The  Minority  Commissioners  looked  up  the  road  of 
neglected  infancy,  and  saw  that  here  too,  since  1834,  there 
had  been  appointed  an  authority  which  was  capable  of 
preventing  neglected  infancy  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
and  by  applying  exactly  the  same  principles,  as  the 
Education  Authority  prevents  neglected  childhood.  That 
is  the  Public  Health  Authority.  As  you  know,  in  some 
very  enlightened  and  progressive  towns  the  Public  Health 
Authority  has  already  begun  this  work  of  preventing 
neglect  of  infants.  Over  two  thousand  health  visitors 
are  now  at  work  in  those  towns,  some  voluntary  and 
some  paid,  whose  business  it  is,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  to  visit  all  homes  in 
which  babies  are  born.  They  carry  to  the  mothers 
kindly  advice  and  instruction,  and,  without  it  usually 
being  necessary  to  resort  to  prosecution,  they  bring  home 
to  the  mother  her  responsibility  for  the  condition  of  the 
child,  and  they  thereby,  to  a  very  large  extent,  prevent 
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the  infant  from  slipping  down  the  road  of  neglected 
infancy.  Why  not  make  the  Public  Health  Authority 
responsible  for  the  infants  under  school-age  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Education  Authority  for  the  children  ?  There 
are  many  practical  reasons  for  this.  The  Public  Health 
Authority  is  already  responsible  for  all  midwives  and  for 
preventing  infantile  mortality,  and  it  is  only  right  that 
it  should  also  be  entrusted  with  the  whole  duty  of 
preventing  any  neglect  of  infants. 

I  should  like  here  to  make  one  great  indictment  of 
the  Poor  Law  with  regard  to  infants.  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  of  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  Workhouse, 
which  is  sometimes  terribly  high.  I  want  to  go  to 
another  and  more  important  question,  namely,  the  way 
in  which  the  Poor  Law,  as  at  present  constituted,  actually 
subsidizes  immorality.  Every  year,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  are  fifteen  thousand  babies  born  in  the 
Poor  Law  institutions.  Young  girls,  usually  unmarried, 
come  into  the  Workhouse,  their  children  are  born,  the 
mothers  remain  there  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then 
take  their  discharge  and  disappear  into  the  darkness. 
The  Poor  Law  cannot  follow  them,  cannot  bring  any 
good  influences  to  bear  on  them,  or  see  that  they  look 
after  their  children.  In  this  way  the  Poor  Law  actually 
subsidizes  immorality  and  parental  neglect.  If  we 
transfer  the  whole  service  to  the  Public  Health  Authority, 
which  has  its  health  visitors  and  its  nurses,  which  is 
not  restricted  to  the  relief  of  destitution,  which  surveys 
the  whole  population,  and  which  has  access  to  every 
house  in  its  district,  that  Public  Health  Authority  might 
follow  the  young  mother  into  her  home  after  she  has 
left  the  Workhouse,  might  visit  that  mother  and  child 
just  as  it  now  does  the  ordinary  mother.  It  would  bring 
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home  to  that  young  mother  her  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  child  alive  that  had  been  born  at  so  much  cost  to  us. 
This  seems  to  me  an  overpowering  argument  for  handing 
over  this  matter  of  birth  and  infancy  to  the  Public  Health 
Authority. 

Now  we  come  to  sickness.  One-third  of  the  pauperism 
in  the  United  Kingdom — one-third  of  the  twenty  millions 
annually  spent  on  it — is  on  account  of  neglected  sickness. 
We  have  seen  that,  since  1834,  there  has  been  established 
the  Public  Health  Authority,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  people  from  slipping  down  the  road  of 
neglected  sickness  into  the  morass,  and,  though  never 
yet  told  to  deal  with  all  sickness,  it  has  prevented  a 
great  deal.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  there  was  one 
disease  which  was  the  cause  of  a  vast  amount  of 
pauperism  and  destitution,  and  that  was  not  con- 
sumption, but  typhus.  In  1838  it  was  reckoned  to 
have  carried  away  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons,  and 
every  year  it  reduced  tens  of  thousands  of  families  to 
complete  destitution.  Parliament  got  concerned  about 
this  disease,  and,  owing  to  the  wise  advice  of  Edwin 
Chadwick,  actually  established  an  authority  to  prevent 
people  from  falling  down  that  particular  road.  Now  it 
is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Public  Health  Authority 
was  told  to  proceed  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
Education  Authority.  The  Public  Health  Authority 
was  told  not  to  wait  until  a  man  was  destitute,  not  to 
wait  until  he  applied,  but  to  search  out  every  one  who 
was  suffering,  to  change  the  environment,  to  alter  the 
water-supply  and  the  drainage,  and  especially  to  treat 
the  case  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease — to  treat  it 
while  it  was  still  curable.  The  consequence  was,  by 
the  application  of  this  policy  of  prevention  typhus  was 
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completely  swept  away.  We  have  abolished  typhus,  and 
we  have  therefore  prevented  all  the  destitution  that 
typhus  used  to  cause.  The  Public  Health  Authority 
was  so  successful  in  dealing  in  this  way  with  one 
disease  after  another  that  it  has  spread  over  the  land 
a  net-work  of  medical  services  and  seven  hundred 
municipal  hospitals,  all  with  the  view  of  treating 
disease  on  this  principle  of  prevention,  of  altering  the 
environment,  and  of  bringing  home  the  importance  of 
sanitary  conditions,  so  as  actually  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  disease  and  the  destitution  caused  by 
disease. 

We  of  the  Minority  said,  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  '  break 
up  the  Poor  Law,'  and  hand  over  all  the  sickness  to  this 
authority,  which  stands  at  the  top  of  the  road,  and  thus 
prevent  people  from  falling  down  into  the  morass  by  the 
road  of  neglected  sickness,  instead  of  waiting,  as  the  Poor 
Law  medical  service  must  do,  until  the  sickness  is  com- 
plicated by  destitution.  This  is  obviously  desirable  with 
diseases  like  consumption,  which  can  be  prevented  if 
taken  in  time,  before  destitution  sets  in.  It  is  equally 
applicable  to  such  disabling  complaints  as  rheumatism, 
varicose  veins,  hernia,  and  the  various  others  which  fill 
our  Workhouses  with  unemployables.  It  is  thus  high 
time  that  the  Poor  Law  should  be  '  broken  up '  with 
regard  to  sickness,  and  the  Public  Health  Authority  made 
responsible  for  searching  out  all  sickness  that  in  the 
public  interest  needs  treatment,  and  for  altering  the 
injurious  environment  in  which  people  live,  and  for 
bringing  home  to  them  their  responsibility  for  behaving 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  put  upon  others  the 
ruinous  expense  of  maintaining  them  and  their  children 
when  they  become  ill. 
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Now  we  come  to  the  feeble-minded.  This  is  a  very 
serious  problem.  At  present  we  have  the  feeble-minded 
girl  coming  to  the  Workhouse  when  destitute.  This 
means  usually  when  she  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  We 
have  her  going  out  again  and  returning  next  year,  to 
have  another  feeble-minded  baby.  The  Poor  Law  is 
helpless,  because  it  can  intervene  only  during  destitution, 
and  cannot  give  the  woman  care  and  protection  when 
she  is  not  destitute.  That  is  all  the  more  terrible 
because  we  are  in  this  way  subsidizing  the  increase  of 
the  feeble-minded  population,  making  it  more  easy  for 
the  feeble-minded  to  multiply  in  the  land.  Feeble- 
mindedness is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  destitution. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  just  as  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  was  sitting,  there  was  another  Royal  Com- 
mission considering  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded, 
and  that  Commission  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  it  was  time  to  '  break  up '  the  Poor  Law  in  respect 
of  the  feeble-minded,  and  to  have  some  other  authority  to 
deal  with  them,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  destitute 
or  not.  So  they  looked  up  the  road  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  and  saw  that  at  the  top  of  that  road  there  actually 
existed  an  authority  created  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  people  from  slipping  down  the  road  of  mental 
deficiency  into  the  morass  of  destitution.  That  is  the 
Lunacy  Authority,  known  to  you,  perhaps,  as  the  Asylum 
Committee.  When  Parliament  became  aware  that  it 
was  inconvenient  to  have  lunatics  ranging  about  the 
country  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  various  ways, 
the  Government  said,  '  Let  us  create  an  authority  to 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  road,  to  prevent  these  people 
slipping  down  into  the  morass  of  destitution.'  Parlia- 
ment said,  '  Don't  wait  until  the  lunatic  is  destitute,  or 
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applies  for  relief,  but  search  him  out,  and  bring  him 
under  control,  whether  he  is  destitute  or  not.' 

We  of  the  Minority,  like  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Feeble-minded,  said  that  it  was  high  time  to  pursue 
with  the  feeble-minded  exactly  the  principle  that  Parlia- 
ment had  determined  to  pursue  with  regard  to  lunatics 
and  idiots  and  imbeciles.     That  is  to  say,  not  to  wait 
until  they  were  destitute,  but  to  search  them  out,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  them  under  proper  care  and  control. 
We  therefore  followed    the    recommendations  of   the 
Royal  Commission   on  the  Feeble-minded.    What  we 
propose  is  to  '  break  up '  the  Poor  Law  with  regard  to 
all  mentally  defective  persons,  to  take  them  out  of  the 
Poor  Law,  and  to  deal  with  them  through  the  appro- 
priate Committee  of  the  County  or  Borough  Council, 
with  the  view  of  curing   them,  if  possible,  of  putting 
them  in  proper  custody,  and,  at  any  rate,  of  preventing 
them  falling  down  into  the  morass  of  destitution.     The 
majority  of  my  colleagues  did  not  wish  to  break  up  the 
Poor  Law ;  they  wished  all  the  destitute  to  be  treated 
by  one  and  the  same  authority  administering  the  Poor 
Law.    Yet,  when  they  came  to  the  feeble-minded,  they 
agreed  with  the  minority.     They  actually  proposed  to 
take  the  feeble-minded  out  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  Lunacy  Authority.     Thus,  so  far 
as  all  the  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  paupers  who  are 
mentally  defective,  and  so  far  as  England  and  Wales 
are  concerned,  my  colleagues  of  the  Majority  felt  obliged 
to  '  break  up '  the   Poor  Law.     When  they  came   to 
Ireland  they  got  into  a  muddle,  and  determined  to  put 
the  Irish  lunatics  and  feeble-minded  back  into  the  Poor 
Law.     Then  they  got  into  a  hopeless  state  of  confusion 
with   regard  to  Scotland,  and,   after   many  discussions 
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they  came  to  another  conclusion,  which  was  to   leave 
things  as  they  were !     So  the  majority  came  to  three 
different  conclusions  about  the  feeble-minded  for  Eng-  ' 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  respectively.     I  should  have 
thought  the  problem  of  the  feeble-minded  was  the  same  in 
all  three  kingdoms,  and  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  all  the 
mentally  defective  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law. 
Now  we  come  to  the  road  of  unemployment :  that  is 
the  broadest  of  the  roads  into  the  morass  of  destitution. 
There   are    hosts   of   unemployed   who    are    destitute, 
without   being  assisted   by  the  Poor  Law,  or  by  any 
other  authority.     Moreover,  the  Poor  Law,  just  because 
it  is  a  Poor  Law,  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment.    So  we  of  the  Minority  looked  up  this  road  to 
see  if  there  was  any  authority  at  the  top  which  could 
prevent  people  slipping  down.     We  saw  that,  within  the 
last  six  years,  Parliament  had  created  another  authority 
to  grapple  with  the  problem.     But  Parliament  had  not 
put  this  authority  at  the  top  of  the  road ;  it  had  set  up 
the  Distress  Committee  half-way  down  the  road.     That 
is  to  say,  the  Distress  Committee  need  not  wait  until  a 
man  is  absolutely  destitute,  but  it  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  unemployment,  in  the  sense 
that  the  Public  Health  Authority  prevents  the  occurrence 
of  typhus   and  other   diseases.     It  can  do  nothing  to 
alter  the  environment  within  which  a  man  lives;  and, 
consequently,  we  had  to  consider  whether  the  time  had 
not  come  to  establish  a  new  authority  at  the  very  top  of 
the  road,  actually  to  prevent  the  people  from  falling  down 
into  the  morass.     You  will  notice  that,  up  to  this  point, 
I   have   not   had   to  suggest   the   creation  of  any  new 
authority  in  abolishing  the  Poor  Law ;  we  have  simply 
to  use  the  authorities  which  have  already  been  created  : 
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the  Public  Health  Authority  for  the  infants  and  the  sick, 
the  Education  Authority  for  the  children  of  school  age, 
and  the  Lunacy  Authority  for  the  mentally  defective. 
But  there  exists  no  Unemployment  Authority.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  we  could  have  used  the  Distress 
Committee  ;  but  we  saw,  after  careful  consideration,  that 
the  authority  which  could  actually  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, in  the  sense  that  the  Public  Health  Authority 
prevents  sickness,  must  be  a  national  one.  No  local 
authority  can  possibly  prevent  unemployment,  or  deal 
properly  with  the  problem. 

Take,  first,  the  question  of  vagrancy.  At  present  there 
are  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  vagrants  wandering  round 
and  round.  We  have  had  this  problem  of  vagrancy  for 
three  hundred  years,  always  dealing  with  it  through  the 
local  authorities.  The  local  authorities,  before  1834  and 
since,  have  always  proceeded  on  one  principle  and  one 
principle  only.  Their  one  principle  has  been  to  push 
the  vagrant  over  the  border  into  the  area  of  another 
local  authority !  The  county  magistrates  did  it  before 
1834,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  did  it  in  another  way 
by  their  odious  casual  wards.  You  can  never  induce 
a  local  authority  to  do  anything  effective  for  a  stranger 
who  does  not  '  belong '  to  the  locality,  and  whom  they 
can  always  hope  to  '  move  on.'  It  was  clear  to  us,  if 
we  were  at  last  to  deal  effectually  with  vagrancy,  we 
must  have  a  national  authority. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  stagnant  pools  of 
chronically  under-employed  labour  in  some  of  the  big 
centres,  at  West  Ham,  Poplar,  Dundee,  Liverpool,  and 
other  places — stagnant  pools  of  men  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  going  elsewhere.  Whenever  there  is  any 
pressure  the  local  authority  tries  to  deal  with  them  by 
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starting  relief  works.  But  this  only  attracts  more  men  to 
the  stagnant  pool,  which  grows  bigger  and  bigger.  It  is 
clear,  if  we  want  to  deal  with  these  stagnant  pools  of 
chronically  under-employed  casual  labour  at  certain  centres, 
we  must  have  a  national  authority,  which  will  drag  these 
men  out,  train  them,  and  migrate  them  to  whatever  part 
of  the  kingdom  their  labour  is  most  required.  For  these 
two  reasons  we  must  have  a  national  authority  for 
unemployment,  for  which  we  propose  to  set  up  a  new 
Minister,  the  Minister  for  Labour.  You  will  find,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Minority  Report,  that  the  task 
of  this  new  national  authority  is  to  be  based  on  the 
twofold  principle  of  actually  preventing  unemployment 
in  the  ingenious  ways  therein  described,  and  for  this 
purpose  altering  the  industrial  environment  in  which  the 
unemployed  man  lives,  and  effectually  bringing  home 
to  each  man  his  responsibility  for  maintaining  himself 
and  his  dependents.  I  want  to  emphasize  this  point. 
You  can  never  bring  home  to  any  citizen  his  responsi- 
bility for  looking  after  his  children  and  maintaining 
himself,  you  can  never  enforce  this  personal  responsibility 
by  law,  unless  you  at  the  same  time  secure  to  every 
man  the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  his  responsibility.  That 
can  never  be  done  by  any  Poor  Law.  You  will  see 
that,  in  the  Minority  Report  Scheme,  we  have  given 
a  complete  policy  for  carrying  out  this  twofold  principle 
of  prevention  by  altering  the  environment  and  bringing 
home  to  the  individual  his  responsibility  for  maintaining 
himself.  Do  not  wait  until  he  is  destitute,  or  applies 
for  relief,  but  search  him  out  at  the  very  first  moment 
in  which  he  does  not  fulfil  his  obligations  with  regard 
to  his  children,  his  wife,  or  himself.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  Minority  Report. 
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I  have  tried  to  sketch  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
Minority  Report.  We  of  the  Minority  say  that  the 
Poor  Law  machinery,  like  the  Poor  Law  itself,  is 
obsolete.  It  was  necessary  in  1834  because  there  was 
no  other  machinery  in  existence.  We  had  then  no 
Education  Authority,  no  Public  Health  Authority,  no 
Asylums  Authority,  no  Pension  Authority,  no  Un- 
employment Authority.  Hence  it  was  necessary  in  1834 
to  deal  with  all  cases  through  one  authority — the  Board 
of  Guardians  ;  to  give  them  all  the  same  thing — parochial 
relief;  to  regard  them  all  as  one  class — paupers.  But 
since  then  we  have  progressed  in  administrative  science 
and  administrative  machinery ;  we  now  have  authorities 
which  can  prevent  people  falling  down  each  of  the 
roads  into  the  morass  of  destitution,  instead  of  relieving 
them  when  they  have  fallen  in.  These  preventive 
authorities  are  already  dealing  with  all  the  different 
sections  and  seriously  overlapping  the  Poor  Law.  The 
question  is,  whether  we  can  extend  their  usefulness  to 
make  them  grapple  with  the  whole  problem  of  destitution 
and  simply  dispense  with  the  Poor  Law  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  altogether.  This  is  a  big  issue.  It  is  not 
merely  a  change  from  Guardians  to  Councillors,  not 
merely  a  change  of  name.  We  are  going  forward  to  a 
new  principle  of  deterrence — the  deterrence  of  prevention 
before  destitution  has  set  in,  before  material  relief  is 
required,  by  kindly  help  and  information,  kindly  super- 
vision and  counsel  which  will  not  only  bring  home  to 
those  in  need  their  obligation  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families,  but  also  secure  to  them  the  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  that  obligation.  I  claim  that  this  is  a 
Christian  principle — not  merely  or  chiefly  to  relieve  the 
destitute,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
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destitution.  We  have  turned  our  back  on  the  old 
principle,  the  old  deterrence,  and  we  are  going  forward 
to  the  newer  and  nobler  doctrine  of  deterring  people 
from  getting  into  the  position  in  which  they  need  relief. 
That  is  the  whole  basis  of  the  Minority  Report.  I 
believe  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of  as  big  a  movement 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  as  those 
people  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  who  set 
out  to  abolish  slavery.  I  believe  that  we  can  do  without 
this  great  mass  of  chronic  destitution,  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  it,  that  we  can  now  abolish  it.  I  say  this  in 
a  spirit  of  hopefulness,  not  because  things  are  at  their 
worst,  but  because  the  condition  of  things  is  far  better 
to-day  than  in  1834. 

In  1834  we  had  far  more  neglected  infancy,  far  more 
neglected  childhood,  far  more  unemployment,  far  more 
feeble-mindedness  in  proportion  to  the  total  population 
than  to-day.  This  improvement  has,  I  believe,  come 
about,  not  by  strict  Poor  Law  administration,  which 
only  reduces  pauperism,  and  does  not  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  destitution ;  but  because  we  have  to  some 
extent  prevented  sickness,  stopped  child-neglect,  and 
diminished  unemployment.  We  have  done  this  by 
arresting  the  causes.  It  is  because  we  have  developed 
the  new  machinery  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
prevention  that  we  are  steadily,  though  very  slowly, 
diminishing  the  morass.  But  now  there  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  making  a  big  step  forward.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  must  be  overhauled.  The 
whole  Royal  Commission  agrees — to  use  Mr.  Balfour's 
phrase — that  it  must  be  '  scrapped.'  Let  us  insist  that 
no  new  Poor  Law,  and  no  new  Poor  Law  authority 
be  imposed  upon  us.  The  elected  Council  of  the 
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County  or  the  Borough  or  the  District  is  already  doing 
much  of  the  work.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  overlapping 
and  duplication  by  making  everywhere  one  authority, 
and  only  one  authority,  responsible  for  each  section 
of  those  who  need  the  protection  and  help  of  the  State. 
Let  us  act  on  the  lessons  of  experience,  let  us  learn 
from  the  results  of  the  last  half-century  of  local  govern- 
ment, to  apply  all  round  the  principle  of  preventing  the 
occurrence  of  destitution,  instead  of  waiting  until  it 
occurs  and  then  relieving.  Go  to  the  causes.  Make 
it  the  business  of  your  Education  Authority  to  prevent 
child-neglect  in  all  its  forms.  Make  the  duty  of  your 
Health  Authority  to  prevent  disease,  whatever  its  nature. 
Put  into  the  charge  of  your  Asylums  Authority  those 
unfortunates  who  can  be  certified  as  mentally  defective 
or  feeble-minded.  Rescue  from  want  the  aged  and 
prematurely  incapacitated  by  your  Pensions  Authority. 
Above  all,  see  that  your  Government  really  does  what 
we  know  that  it  can  do,  namely,  prevent  the  very 
occurrence  of  unemployment,  except  in  individual  and 
sporadic  cases.  Prevent,  prevent,  prevent,  instead  of 
letting  things  alone  until  you  are  driven  to  relieve ;  and 
you  will  not  only  steadily  diminish  the  area  of  this  vast 
morass  of  unnecessary  destitution,  but  in  a  very  few 
years  cause  it  altogether  to  disappear. 
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In  considering  the  problem  of  the  un- 
employed, it  will  be  well,  first  of  all,  to  clear 
our  minds  of  the  idea  that  unemployment 
is  merely  seasonal  or  exceptional,  and  to 
at  once  accept  what  is  known  to  be  the 
fact,  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
there  are  to  be  found  men  and  women  for 
whom  there  is  no  room  in  industrial 
life.  Unemployment  is  caused,  not  by  bad 
weather,  but  simply  by  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry is  so  organized  that  there  is  always 
a  margin  of  workers  for  whom  no  work  can 
be  found. 

GEORGE  LANSBURY. 
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H.  RUSSELL  WAKEFIELD,  M.A. 

IN  dealing  with  the  able-bodied  poor,  the  first  thing 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  what  is  called  the 
relief  process  is  wrong  and  demoralizing.  The  able- 
bodied  person  should  be  an  efficient  asset,  or,  if  in- 
efficient, should  be  once  more  made  capable.  If 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  him  thus  useful  to  the  State 
and  capable  of  earning  his  own  living,  compulsion  must 
be  exercised.  If  efficient,  he  can  only  become  useful  and 
retain  his  efficiency  by  being  provided,  if  he  cannot  him- 
self discover  it,  with  some  means  of  proving  his  capacity. 
He  has  no  claim  upon  the  pity  of  the  nation.  He  is  not 
like  the  little  child,  still  helpless  and  requiring  constant 
care  ;  he  is  not  like  the  sick,  or  those  permanently  laid 
by,  and  therefore  appealing  to  human  sympathy;  nor 
is  he  like  the  old,  the  veterans  in  the  world's  fight  : 
all  these  awaken  feelings  in  our  hearts  which  lead  us 
to  desire  in  some  way  or  other  to  make  up  to  them 
for  their  deficiency.  But  the  able-bodied  person  has  a 
claim  upon  our  sense  of  justice.  He  has  a  duty  in  life, 
which  is  to  use  the  gifts  God  has  bestowed  upon  him  in 
the  best  possible  way.  He  has  no  right  to  say  he  must 
have  work  found  for  him  without  making  any  effort  him- 
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self  to  secure  it,;  but  he  has  this  much  claim  upon  the 
State,  that  if  he  has  done  all  that  lies  in  him  to  secure 
work  and  has  failed,  he  certainly  then  has  the  right  to  say 
to  the  State  that  he  desires  help  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able  to  do  his  responsible  duty  in  life.  Work  is  the 
proper  lot  of  all  men.  No  one  is  a  true  citizen  who  is 
not  in  some  way  by  his  labour,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  improving  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  No 
man  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  working  by  the 
fact  that  through  somebody  else's  labour  he  is  in  posses- 
sion of  enough  money  wherewith  to  procure  himself  the 
necessaries  of  life.  It  would  be  well  to  fine  the  idle, 
unproductive,  well-to-do  person  in  order  to  provide  work 
for  the  poor  who  are  ready  and  able  for  life's  duty. 
Every  worker  makes  work  for  some  one  else. 

The  work  that  a  man  has  to  do  must  not  be  manu- 
factured in  order  to  find  him  a  job.  It  must  not  be 
disheartening  and  lowering  to  efficiency — what  is  called 
relief  work. 

What  have  we  done  for  the  able-bodied  up  to  the 
present?  The  methods  of  the  Poor  Law  have  been 
various ;  none  of  them  satisfactory.  They  have  been 
for  instance  : 

(1)  Outdoor  relief  granted  to  under-employed  men 
or  women. 

(2)  The  labour  yard,  open  or  closed  in  accordance 
with  the  condition  of  employment. 

(3)  Test  workhouses. 

(4)  Casual  wards. 

(5)  Sudden  or  urgent  necessity  relief. 

(6)  The  taking  of  families  into  workhouses,  and  letting 
the  man  out  to  look  for  work,  while  keeping  the  wife  and 
children  within  the  walls. 
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All  these  methods  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and 
gradually  so  lowering  to  the  character  of  those  coming 
under  their  operations,  that  eventually  many  of  them  be- 
came vagrants,  casuals,  wastrels,  cadgers,  and  it  became 
clear  to  the  State  that  the  able-bodied  must  be  taken 
away  from  the  Poor  Law. 

This  process  was  initiated  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
when  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  In 
1886  he  issued  a  circular  saying  that  for  the  person 
normally  in  regular  employment,  but  occasionally  out  of 
work,  the  municipal  authority  might  find  labour  at  a  little 
less  than  ordinary  wages.  The  effect  was  curious. 
Some  borough  councils  acted  upon  the  circular,  but 
every  kind  of  abuse  crept  in.  In  some  cases  miserable 
wages  were  paid ;  in  others  only  work  for  a  few  hours 
per  week  was  given  to  particular  individuals.  A  third 
objectionable  method  was  the  ousting  of  machinery  so 
as  to  employ  more  labour,  and  in  many  ways  the  remedy 
seemed  worse  than  the  disease.  At  length,  in  1905, 
through  the  origination  of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  perhaps  the 
most  sympathetic  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  recent  years,  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  was 
passed.  This  provided  through  distress  committees  in 
the  various  districts  up  and  down  the  land  several  means 
for  helping  the  unemployed,  and  in  London  especially 
a  serious  effort  was  made  to  deal  with  this  great  question. 
The  Central  Unemployed  Body,  composed  principally 
of  representatives  of  the  Borough  Councils  and  Boards 
of  Guardians  in  the  Metropolis,  established  Labour 
Exchanges  in  each  Borough  and  entered  upon  a  great 
scheme  of  emigration,  set  up  a  large  labour  colony,  and 
in  addition  did  a  good  deal  of  colony  work  in  various 
neighbourhoods  near  London,  and  also  provided  tem- 
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porary  work  each  winter  for  several  thousands  of  men. 
The  labour  exchange  work  was,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently 
well  done  to  encourage  the  passing  of  the  Act  which 
established  national  Labour  Exchanges.  The  great  labour 
colony  at  Hollesley  Bay  fitted  some  people  for  emigra- 
tion, migrated  others,  and  had  there  been  some  outlet 
for  the  people  trained  there  to  country  life,  would  have 
relieved  London  of  many  hundreds  of  its  poorest  and  yet 
most  deserving  families.  But  in  consequence  of  there 
being  neither  small  holdings  nor  other  colonies  to  which 
people  could  be  sent  for  a  longer  term,  a  large  number 
of  the  colonists  had  to  be  returned  to  the  over-crowded 
labour  market  in  London,  after  having  had  perhaps 
three  months  in  the  country  and  a  very  large  amount 
of  money  spent  upon  them,  their  wives  and  families 
being  kept  in  London  whilst  the  men  were  at  the 
colony.  With  regard  to  the  work  which  was  found  in 
London  for  the  men  temporarily  employed,  one  can  only 
say  that  in  the  main  it  was  unsatisfactory.  We  were 
obliged  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  Government  Departments, 
to  the  London  County  Council,  to  the  various  Borough 
Councils,  and  beg  for  work  which  could  be  undertaken 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  As  it  was  the  duty  of 
these  various  authorities  to  do  within  their  several 
districts,  out  of  the  taxes  or  rates,  the  work  necessary 
for  their  locality,  it  followed  that  they  had  to  find  jobs 
for  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  which  were  manu- 
factured for  the  purpose  and  for  which  they  could  not 
pay  the  price  of  the  labour,  or,  indeed,  the  value  of 
what  was  done.  Every  person  upon  any  of  the  London 
unemployed  work  knew  that  it  did  not  matter  in  the 
very  least  whether  he  worked  well  or  not — that  the 
result  of  his  labour  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  It 
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speaks  well  for  the  men,  considering  they  were,  many 
of  them,  in  an  unsatisfactory  physical  condition  and 
could  take  no  real  pride  in  their  job,  that  most  experts 
agreed  that  what  they  did  was  worth  from  60  to  75 
per  cent,  of  ordinary  labour. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  with  which  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor   Law  had  to  deal,  and  the 
Minority  Commissioners  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  a  case  for  drastic  treatment.     Let  us  consider  here 
who  are  the   unemployed.     First  there  is   the  skilled 
workman — the  last  to  take  advantage  of  any  Act  pro- 
moting relief  work,  because  he  is  generally  in  a  club  or 
union,  and  because,  being  the  aristocrat  of  the  labour 
market,  his  pride  and  self-respect  keep  him  from  anything 
which    savours   to   him   of   charity.     It   is    only   when 
unemployment  has  been  rife  for  a  considerable  time  that 
such  men  will  ever  approach  a  Distress  Committee. 
Secondly  there  are  the  semi-skilled,  the  men  who  will 
be  the  first  in  time  of  difficulty  to  feel  the  pinch  in  the 
higher  grades  of  labour.     Thirdly  there  are  the  unskilled 
but  regular  workers,  who  are  necessarily  dependent  upon 
things  being  good  for  the  skilled  people.     And  fourthly 
there  are  the  casual  and  the  season  workers,  necessarily 
component  parts  of  our  social  system,  but  always  on  the 
verge  of  poverty.    These  are  people  who  are  so  irregularly 
employed  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  put  by  for  the 
rainy  day,  and  almost  equally  impossible  for  them  to 
insure   out    of    their    earnings   against   unemployment. 
Next  come  the  unfit,  whether  in  body  or  in  mind  or 
morally.     These  last,  the   morally  unfit,  were   far  less 
numerous  in  London  than  most  of  us  expected  to  find 
when  we  first  took  up  the  work  of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body.     The  mere  mention  of  this  class  shows  first  that 
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this  is  a  great  national  question,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
treatment  of  various  classes  must  vary  immensely. 

What  are  the  suggestions  of  the  Minority  Com- 
missioners for  dealing  with  this  matter  ?  We  say  first  of 
all  that,  being  a  national  question,  some  department  of  the 
State  should  have  labour  as  its  great  care  and  object. 
Believing  that  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
child  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  able-bodied 
parents,  we  hold  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
matter  with  which  our  Government  can  deal,  and  so  we 
wish  for  a  Minister  of  Labour.  It  is  not  because  of  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  present  existing  departments  that  we 
do  this,  but  because  we  believe  that  there  is  no  Govern- 
ment Department  that  is  not  already  fully  employed, 
if  not  over-worked.  We  therefore  say  that  until  fresh 
arrangements  have  been  made,  the  present  Unemployed 
Workmen  Act  had  better  remain  upon  the  Statute-book. 
It  does,  at  any  rate,  establish  the  one  central  fact  that 
able-bodied  persons  should  not  come  under  the  Poor 
Law,  and  we  believe  that  the  first  step  in  the  lowering 
process  on  self-respect  and  character  in  many  a  working- 
man  has  been  his  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  workhouse 
for  relief. 

Of  course,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law 
we  recognize  that  a  great  deal  of  our  unemployment 
is  due  to  our  unsatisfactory  educational  system.  We 
think  it  is  wrong  to  send  out  into  the  world  young 
children  with  no  knowledge  of  life's  responsibilities,  and 
to  place  them  in  blind-alley  occupations,  out  of  which 
they  are  thrown  at,  say,  eighteen  years  of  age,  knowing 
nothing  of  how  a  man  should  earn  his  living,  and 
therefore  very  soon  drifting  into  the  ranks  of  the  casuals. 
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Consequently  we  would  desire  that  children  should  be 
kept  at  school,  say,  for  another  year,  during  which  time 
they  might  be  taught  something  of  their  responsibilities 
in  life,  and  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  citizen.     Bearing  in 
mind  that  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  is 
almost  the  most  susceptible  time  of  life,  this  would  be 
a  suitable  period  for  impressing  such  lessons  upon  young 
people.      We    then    desire    that    between   fifteen   and 
eighteen  no  boy  or  girl  shall  be  employed  full  time,  but 
that  a  portion  of  each  day  shall  be  given  to  mental  and 
physical  training,  which  shall  equip  young  persons  for  some 
definite  purpose  in  life.     A  certain  amount  of  increased 
employment  could  also  be  secured  in  our  judgement  in 
certain  occupations  by  a  greater  strictness  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  hours  the  individuals  work.     There  are 
still  several  forms  of  employment  in  which  the  hours  are 
too  long.     We   are   heartily   in   favour   of  the   present 
system  of  Labour  Exchanges,  and  we  should  be  glad  of 
some  arrangement  with   the  trade  unions  and  friendly 
societies,    by    which   insurance   against   unemployment 
could   be   made.     Detention   colonies   for  the   morally 
unfit  are  also  part  of  our  scheme.     Vagrants,  beggars, 
those  who  neglect  to  maintain  wife  and  family,  and  all 
who  misbehave  themselves  in  any  other  training  colonies 
would  be  amongst  the  people  for  whom  detention  would 
be  necessary.     The   difficulty  in   the   way  of  anything 
like  reformation  in  these  detention  colonies  is  noticeable 
upon  the  Continent,  and  in  my  own  judgement  those 
which  effect   much   permanent  improvement  are  those 
only  where  the  management  is  based  upon    some   re- 
ligious  foundation.      An   appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  more  than  to  fear  of  punishment. 
With  regard  to  those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  not 
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up  to  the  standard  required  for  ordinary  occupation,  we 
suggest  that  they  should  be  sent  either  to  day-training 
depots  or  residential  colonies  for  definite  training,  whilst 
their  wives  and  children  are  provided  for  in  their  homes. 
Up  to  the  present  all  that  has  been  done  with  such  cases 
is  to  provide  them  with  the  relief  work  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  and  no  building  up,  either  mental 
or  physical,  has  been  thereby  ensured.  Even  if  there 
be  some  cost  of  an  initial  character  required  for  our 
suggestions,  something  is  thereby  done  which  renders  it 
unlikely  that  the  individual  trained  will  again  be  of 
expense  to  the  State,  while  we  may  hope  that  with  an 
improved  system  of  education  and  treatment  of  young 
people  in  future  generations  there  will  be  but  few  of  such 
characters  to  deal  with. 

Coming  now  to  the  provision  of  work  for  those  ready 
and  able  to  do  it  in  times  of  depression,  we  wish  clearly 
to  lay  down  that  under  no  circumstances  is  work  to  be 
provided  for  tabulated  unemployed  people;  but  that 
whatever  work  there  is  set  on  foot,  it  shall  be  ordinary 
labour  which  the  best  applicant  shall  receive.  That 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  such  work  in  the  country  to  be 
done  all  must  acknowledge.  Afforestation  is  a  need 
of  England.  Better  roads  are  now  required,  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  great  motor  traffic  which  is  daily 
increasing.  Sea  walling  requires  to  be  done  upon 
various  parts  of  our  coast.  It  is  very  hard  to  ask  all 
small  local  authorities  to  improve  the  gradients  of  roads 
really  to  provide  a  national  advantage.  One  would  like 
to  see  some  combination  between  the  State  and  the 
locality  for  the  doing  of  such  work.  We  think  also 
that  the  Government  should  definitely  undertake,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  regularization  of  the  demand  for  labour, 
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that  it  should  arrange  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  each  of  these  departments  on  a  ten  years'  basis,  so 
that  in  a  lean  season  more  could  be  thrown  upon  the 
labour  market  than  in  a  year  when  there  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  plenty  of  work  to  be  had.     Such  are  some  of 
our  suggestions,  and  underlying   them   all,  as   indeed 
underlying  the  whole  of  the  Minority  Report,  whether 
for  the  able-bodied  or  for  other  classes,  is  the  idea  of 
prevention   of  the  disease  of  poverty  rather  than  the 
relieving  of  it  when  the  disease  has  made  headway.     A 
State  is  not  fulfilling  its  duty  to  its  individuals  unless  it 
is  on  the  watch  for  those  tendencies  which,  uncorrected, 
may  lead  the  individual  to  travel  rapidly  upon  a  down- 
ward path.     Every  effort  made   by  the   State  for  the 
individual  must  have  for  its  purpose  national  efficiency. 
It  must  stimulate  the  person  worked   upon   so   as   to 
ensure   on   that   person's   part  a   responsibility   to   the 
State's  effort.     National  responsibility  extends  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  State,  and  so  long  as  one  person 
is  either  useless  or  harmful   to   the  general  well-being, 
there  is  something  still  for  the  State  to  do.     She  must 
retain  within  her  people  the  sense  of  self-respect,  as  she 
must  try  to  develop  the  whole  character  of  those  with 
whom  she   deals.    We  are  confident  that  instead  of 
causing    individuals    to   rely   upon   State   support,   our 
proposals  will  increase  the  determination  of  people  to 
try  to  do  their  best  with  their  lives.     If  we  are  told 
that  our  suggestions  are  Socialistic,  we  can  but  reply  : 
firstly,  that  we  are   only  developing   methods   already 
initiated  and  those  upon  scientific  lines  ;  secondly,  that 
a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  we  are  now  labouring 
under  is  due  to  State  neglect  in  the  past;  and,  thirdly, 
we  admit  that  our  first  idea  is  the  well-being  of  the  State, 
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for  the  State  can  only  be  healthy  if  each  of  its  members 
is  hale  and  hearty.  We  are  confident,  too,  that  the 
principles  underlying  our  ideas  have  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  them — that  if  we  do  urge  upon  the  State  to  go 
out  of  her  way  to  find  those  who  need  her  help  and 
to  render  that  help,  we  are  treading  in  the  path  of  One 
who  not  only  saved,  but  sought  the  lost.  We  are  also 
confident  that  there  is  Imperialism  of  the  true  kind  in 
our  proposals,  for  if  by  them  we  can  make  our  manhood 
and  womanhood  efficient  in  this  land,  we  are  most 
certainly  doing  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Empire  that  we  love. 
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(') 
BOLTON  SMART 

PROF.  WILLIAM  SMART,  of  Glasgow  University,  in  a 
letter  to  The  Spectator  (August  5,  1906),  makes  the 
following  statement : 

'As  regards  employment,  a  new  problem,  touching 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  community,  has  been 
gradually  evolving  itself,  and  is  now  becoming  acute. 
To  put  it  in  a  word,  the  partial  unemployment  of  great 
numbers — a  phenomenon  so  striking  as  to  have  induced 
the  coining  of  a  new  word.  An  unemployment  which 
contracts  in  good  years,  but  never  disappears  even  in 
the  best,  is  a  concomitant,  if  not  a  consequence,  of  high 
industrial  organization. 

'  I  make  no  scruple  of  saying  that  this  connexion  of 
unemployment  with  the  perfecting  of  our  industrial 
system  presents  the  greatest  problem  of  modern 
economic  life,  raising,  indeed,  a  very  grave  doubt 
whether,  even  at  this  late  stage,  we  may  not  have  to 
retrace  some  of  the  steps  of  our  industrial  progress.' 

These  are  the  sober,  well-considered  words  of  a 
responsible  teacher  at  the  university  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  centres  in  the  world. 

Well-informed  social  workers  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
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the  belief  that  a  full  knowledge  of  the  industrial  conditions 
of  to-day  must  inevitably  lead  any  disinterested  thinker  to 
the  same  conclusion.  On  this  ground  it  is  claimed,  as  a 
minimum  aim,  that  our  industrial  system  shall  be  con- 
trolled, directed,  and  humanized  to  an  extent  sufficient 
to  obtain  for  every  willing  worker  a  healthy  industrial 
security. 

There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  common  agreement  that, 
preliminary  to  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem, 
we  must  deal  with  under-employment. 

This  evil  can  certainly  be  defined  (and  I  believe 
largely  obviated)  by  careful  organization.  The  casual 
worker  cannot  be  organized  on  a  voluntary  basis  ;  legisla- 
tive action  will  be  necessary.  Compulsory  registration 
on  the  part  of  the  men  and  compulsory  employment 
from  the  register  on  the  part  of  the  employer  would  be 
essential  features.  In  this  way  the  unnecessary  surplus 
could  be  determined,  and  passed  for  the  time  being 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The  casual  would 
only  be  casual  in  the  sense  of  working  for  many  masters, 
and  several  advantages  would  accrue.  The  common 
standard  of  life  would  be  raised,  the  discipline  of  steady 
employment  and  greater  industrial  security  enjoyed. 
The  way  would  then  be  clear  for  an  effective  diagnosis  of 
the  extent  of  unemployment.  Here  again  organization 
would  play  its  part.  Some  way  must  be  found  for  effect- 
ing a  complete  registration  of  all  unemployed  persons, 
with  facilities  for  distributing  labour  whenever  required. 

Probably  a  good  deal  of  this  work  could  be  done  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  but  where  necessary  the  aid  of  the 
State  must  be  sought.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  authority 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  problem  should 
be  national,  and  that  the  machinery  set  up  should  deal 
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with  all  technically  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employ- 
ment, from  the  vagrant  to  the  highly  skilled  artisan. 

These  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes  : 

(a)  The  able  and  willing. 

(ft)  The  unable  but  willing. 

(c)  The  able  but  unwilling. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
a  legal  responsibility  now  rests  upon  certain  authorities 
to  prevent  any  person  suffering  from  lack  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life.  In  other  words,  the  State  assumes 
(through  its  appointed  agents)  responsibility  for  the  pre- 
vention of  starvation. 

To  prevent  this  calamity  the  State  has  erected  legisla- 
tive machinery,  chief  and  latest  of  which  is  the  Poor  Law 
Reform  Act  of  1834.  This  legislation  was  designed  to 
abolish  certain  scandalous  procedures,  and  to  fulfil 
fairly  the  legal  obligations  of  the  State  towards  the  poor. 
It  has  been  modified  and  amended  from  time  to  time, 
but  in  the  main  it  has  always  stood  for  the  minimum 
legal  responsibility  of  the  State.  For  fifty  years  after 
the  Poor  Law  Reform  Act,  special  periods  of  distress 
were  met  by  special  charitable  efforts,  more  or  less  wise, 
but  always  generous. 

In  1 889  came  the  great  Dock  Strike,  accompanied  by 
the  recognition  of  the  terrible  waste  and  damage  caused 
by  a  system  of  unorganized  casual  labour.  At  this  time, 
also,  came  the  first  real  attempt  to  decasualize  by  a 
ticket  system.  This  led  to  the  displacement  of  some 
7,000  men,  who,  with  their  dependents,  numbered  at 
least  20,000.  This  distinct  and  difficult  problem  led  to 
a  Mansion  House  Conference,  followed  by  a  Mansion 
House  Fund,  but  not  this  time  to  be  distributed  in  dole 
fashion.  A  carefully  devised  scheme  for  the  applica- 
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tion  of  a  work  test  and  a  really  earnest  attempt  to 
reinstate  by  emigration,  migration,  &c.,  was  devised  and 
administered.  Other  schemes  followed  in  later  years, 
always  avoiding  the  dole,  and  aiming  at  reinstatement. 
A  body  of  informed  administrators  emerged  from  this 
work  equipped  with  valuable  knowledge  and  experience. 

This  brings  us  to  the  distressful  period  of  1903-4. 
The  close  of  the  South  African  campaign,  synchronizing 
with  the  great  slump  in  the  building  trade,  flooded  the 
labour  market.  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  almost  all 
urban  districts  were  soon  in  distress,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  approached  with  a  view  to 
special  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 

Subsequent  events  will  be  fresh  in  our  minds.  Mr. 
Long's  circular  to  Guardians,  with  the  subsequent  semi- 
statutory  machinery  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed, 
set  up  by  him,  was  confirmed  and  extended  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour's  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  of  1905. 
This  Act  recognizes  the  national  character  of  the 
problem,  and  assumes  State  responsibility  for  its 
amelioration.  It  is  manifestly  weak,  and  to  some 
extent  inoperative,  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 
Every  one  knows  the  futility  of  seeking  voluntary 
funds  for  rate-aided  schemes,  yet  this  principle  was 
adopted.  It  laid  down  a  perfectly  illogical  distinction 
betwixt  maintenance  paid  to  the  family  and  administra- 
tive charges,  the  latter  including  expenditure  for  emi- 
gration and  migration.  The  former  was  to  be  raised 
from  voluntary  sources,  and  the  latter  by  a  special  rate. 
In  one  particular,  since  modified,  the  Act  was  harsh,  if 
not  positively  cruel.  I  refer  to  the  barring  of  applicants 
who  had  received  parish  relief.  The  gravest  shortcoming 
was  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  and 
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extension  of  valuable  experimental  work  aiming  at  the 
training  and  settlement  of  the  town-bred  man  on  the 
land. 

Thus  briefly  recited,we  have,  with  State  and  Municipal 
responsibility,  set  up  several  alternative  methods  of  treat- 
ment. Under  the  Poor  Law  we  can  either  admit  to 
'  the  House,'  or  open  the  Labour  Yard  under  the 
'  Labour  Test  Order.'  The  Municipality  can,  under 
certain  circumstances,  anticipate  public  works.  Distress 
Committees  can,  under  the  new  Act,  emigrate,  migrate, 
or  give  doles  of  work. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  voluntary  organizations,  not 
because  I  under-estimate  their  great  value  from  the 
experimental  standpoint,  but  because  I  feel  strongly  that 
this  is  a  grave  and  perilous  problem,  for  which  the 
State  must  be  held  responsible. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  results  accruing  from  these  State 
and  Municipal  provisions. 

The  indoor  workhouse  treatment  for  the  respectable 
workman  and  his  family  is,  apart  from  its  enormous 
expense,  becoming  impossible  for  higher  and  nobler 
reasons.  The  '  Labour  Yard  '  has  broken  down  for  lack 
of  suitable  employment,  and  from  deep  repugnance  to 
associating  the  decent  workman  with  the  Poor  Law. 
Our  experience  of  anticipated  Municipal  work  does  not 
encourage  hope  either  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  or 
the  shortage  of  work  inevitably  following  the  anticipated 
job. 

Emigration,  migration,  and  doles  of  work  are  all  good 
ingredients  for  amelioration,  under  proper  conditions. 
Emigration  must  be  only  for  willing  men,  and  in  every 
case  townsmen  should  be  properly  trained,  and  the  wife 
and  family  given  some  experience  of  country  life  at  home 
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before  starting  the  prairie-farm  experience.  Settlement 
in  the  new  country  must  be  properly  organized  under 
the  eye  of  the  home  Government.  Our  kinsmen  across 
the  water  should  be  willing  to  pay  something  for  our 
care  in  selection  and  training.  Migration  should  be 
included  as  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  scientific  distribu- 
tion of  labour.  I  can  see  many  strong  reasons  for 
including  emigration  and  migration  in  one  Imperial 
scheme,  but  always  with  the  provisions  stated  above 
respecting  emigration.  Doles  of  work  will  always  be 
necessary,  but  are  effective  only  when  they  bridge  the 
period  of  necessity. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  from  my  standpoint 
the  Act  of  1905  is  excellent  (in  the  main)  so  far  as  it 
goes ;  but  1  suggest  it  should  be  amended  and  extended 
to  cover  the  following  requirements  : 

(1)  The  compulsory  organization  of  casual  labour. 

We  all  recognize  the  wretchedness  and  ruin  that 
dog  the  life  of  the  casual  worker,  but  the  unholy  word 
'  compulsion '  calls  for  serious  consideration,  as  it  affects 
the  employer  equally  with  the  employe.  I  can  only 
reiterate  that  the  organization  of  casual  labour  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  you  cannot  effectively  organize 
without  compulsion. 

(2)  The    compulsory    registration    of  all    unemployed 
persons,  with  a  view  to  national  or  Imperial  organization 
for  the  scientific  distribution  of  labour. 

The  Labour  Exchange  cannot  increase  work,  but  it 
can  save  endless  difficulty  and  suffering  as  the  intelli- 
gence and  transport  agency  for  the  worker.  A  national 
basis  presents  the  minimum  area  for  effectiveness,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  embrace  the  Empire. 

(3)  The  provision  of  employment,  training,  or  education 
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for  all  unemployed  persons^  with  maintenance  allowance 
during  the  period  of  unemployment,  including  powers  and 
financial  facilities  for  training  and  settlement  on  the  land. 
(4)  The  provision  of  legal  power  to  place  under  detention 
persons  now  vagrant  or  persistently  lazy. 

The  provisions  of  Nos,  (3)  and  (4)  practically  involve 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  for  providing  occupation. 

In  considering  this  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  roughly 
classified  types  :  (a)  The  able  and  willing  ;  (b]  the  unable 
but  willing ;   (c)  the    able    but    unwilling.      To    cover 
these  classes  it  will  be  essential  to  provide  a  variety  of 
occupations,  with  varied  methods  of  management.     We 
must   therefore   know   in   what  proportion    they    exist. 
Until  we  have  fuller  information  it  is  impossible  to  be 
strictly  accurate;  but  at  the  present  moment  I  should 
say   (a)   outnumbers   (£),   but  the   relative    proportions 
of  (a)   and   (b)   will   always   depend   upon    the    labour 
market.     When  the  good  time  comes,  class  (a)  will  be 
affected  first.     Class  (b)  will  only  be  seriously  reduced 
as  (a)  becomes   absorbed.      Class  (c)  is,  I  think,  per- 
manently smaller  than  class  (&).     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  number  in  classes  (b)  and  (c)  have  fallen 
from  class  (a).      With  our  present  haphazard  organiza- 
tion  of  industry  (or  rather  lack   of  organization),  the 
able  and  willing  are,  in  times  of  slackness,  broken  in 
health  and  spirit. 

We  have  briefly  reviewed  the  urban  problems  of  un- 
employment and  under-employment,  and  have  seen  what 
provisions  exist  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate, 
adding  hints  as  to  suggested  further  provisions  by  statute. 
There  remains  a  further  and  most  fruitful  field  of 
inquiry — i.e.  the  land. 

Few  of  us  realize  how  deeply  the  land  question  affects 
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the  urban  worker.     The  nation  has  not  only  lost  in- 
dustrial security,  but  the  ownership  of  the  land  also. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  population  was  represented  by  the 
families  of  the  yeomen  of  England,  who  owned  and 
tilled  the  land.  At  its  close  they  had  practically  dis- 
appeared. We  all  know  the  story,  probably  most  of 
us  feel  it  was  economically  inevitable ;  but  I  venture  to 
suggest  the  reasons  were  social  and  political,  rather 
than  economic.  The  loss  of  the  land  and  the  loss  of 
industrial  security  were,  I  think,  evil  and  unnecessary 
by-products  of  the  eighteenth  century  industrial  revolu- 
tion. The  nation  soon  became  conscious  of  grave 
danger,  and  recognized  that  something  must  be  done 
to  restore,  under  modern  condition,  the  life  of  the  old 
village  community. 

So  far  back  as  1832  we  have  the  Workmen's  Allot- 
ments Act,  extended  in  1882.  The  Allotments  Acts  of 
1887  and  1890,  and  the  successive  Small  Holdings  Acts 
of  1892  and  1907  (springing  from  both  sides  of  the 
House)  point  significantly  to  the  land  as  a  large  factor 
in  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  admirably  points  the 
way  to  the  restoration  and  retention  of  a  largely  in- 
creased number  of  actual  workers  upon  the  land.  We 
hope  the  Government  will  give  still  further  pledges  of 
its  sincerity.  The  facilities  for  entering  into  the 
promised  land  must  be  improved.  Capital  is  needed, 
and  must  be  provided,  to  enable  a  man  to  provide  tools, 
seeds,  &c.,  and  to  tide  over  his  first  period  of  effort. 
Organization  is  needed  to  insure  complete  co-operative 
working.  The  social  and  educational  facilities  of  rural 
life  must  be  improved.  In  a  word,  we  have  to 
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recognize  the  necessity  of  facing  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  rural  community. 

The  Parish  Council  and  the  village  hall  will  play 
an  important  part  in  this  work.  Parson  and  squire 
may  gain  an  enlarged  sphere  of  influence,  not  ex  officio, 
but  if  they  bring  higher  equipment  and  equal  goodwill 
to  the  public  service.  Under  the  new  order,  men  will 
be  expected  to  win  the  position  they  desire  to  occupy 
in  the  life  and  functions  of  the  community.  Variations 
in  religious  and  political  views  must  not  only  be  tolerated, 
but  treated  with  mutual  respect.  The  village  hall  would 
be  the  natural  centre  for  library,  reading-room,  benefit 
and  social  clubs,  musical  society,  and  recreations.  It 
should  also  focus  all  educational  efforts  apart  from  the 
elementary  school.  It  would  be  of  immense  value  if 
continuation  classes  were  made  compulsory,  and  scholar- 
ships were  available  in  the  form  of  training  and 
apprenticeship  to  local  industries.  The  latter  involves 
no  new  principle — we  now  provide  the  means  for  training 
teachers  at  the  public  expense. 

The  bearing  of  such  developments  upon  the  un- 
employed problem  of  city  life  is  vital,  for,  to  the  extent 
we  are  able  to  retain  an  increased  number  of  country- 
born  men  and  women  in  the  village,  we  ease  the  terrible 
pressure  of  the  city  labour  market.  Moreover,  we 
ensure  to  the  nation  the  obvious  advantages  of  a  country- 
bred  population. 

We  recognize  the  foregoing  involves  great  labour,  and 
possibly  new  legislation,  and  certainly  it  will  need 
considerable  time  to  attain.  In  the  meantime,  what 
can  be  done  ought  to  be  done  at  once  for  the  out-of- 
work  man  and  his  family  in  connexion  with  the  land. 

That  town-bred  men  can  be  trained  for  horticultural 
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and  agricultural  work  has  been  fully  demonstrated  at 
the  colony  run  by  the  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for 
London,  at  Hollesley  Bay.  It  has  also  been  shown  we 
can  keep  a  London  home  and  family  together,  and 
train  the  bread-winner  in  a  new  industry,  at  about  one- 
third  the  cost  of  breaking  up  the  family  in  the 
workhouse. 

The  further  experiment  of  actual  settlement  of  the 
family  upon  a  co-operative  small  holding  has  unhappily 
been  delayed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  opportunity.  The 
Unemployed  Act  of  1905  does  not  provide  for  this, 
and  the  Government  Department  responsible  has,  so 
far,  made  no  such  provision. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  we  have  trained  men 
available,  capable  of  entering  upon  their  holdings  at 
once.  These  men  can  do  anything  that  needs  to  be 
done  with  fruit  and  market  gardens,  and  at  present 
own  pigs  and  chickens.  They  have  regularly  attended 
technical  classes  in  horticulture  and  agriculture,  and 
have  had  from  one  to  four  years'  practical  work  on 
the  land.  These  men  have  also  run  their  own  co-opera- 
tive stores,  and  understand  the  necessity  of  co-operative 
effort. 

The  farm  colony  will,  I  am  persuaded,  play  an 
important  part  in  dealing  with  unemployed  men  in 
towns ;  but  it  should  always  be  remembered  the 
colony  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  primary  function 
of  the  farm  colony  is  training,  with  a  view  to  settling 
men  on  the  land,  under  carefully  arranged  but  normal 
conditions,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  recommend  three  types  of 
colony : 

No.  i  Colony. — A  training-colony  for  men  found 
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suitable  and  keen  to  settle  on  the  land,  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  colony  should  be  associated  with  a 
well-organized  scheme  for  grouped  co-operative  small 
holdings.  In  the  case  of  married  men,  the  maximum 
period  of  separation  from  family  should  be  three  months. 
If  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  man  proved  suitable, 
and  was  keen  for  life  on  the  land,  he  should  be  joined 
by  his  family,  and  occupy  a  cottage  during  the  remaining 
period  of  his  training,  after  which  he  should  pass  into  a 
grouped  association  of  small  holdings,  or,  if  he  wished, 
be  assisted  to  emigrate  to  the  Colonies. 

No.  2  Colony. — This  should  be  designed  for  men  who, 
without  being  criminal,  vicious,  or  persistently  lazy,  are 
suffering  from  defect  of  character  or  physique.  The 
hope  of  passing  to  No.  i  Colony  should  be  set  before 
them,  and  other  means  used  for  stimulating  a  healthy 
desire  for  work  and  betterment.  The  open-air  life  and 
regular  feeding  will  be  the  best  remedies  for  restoring 
physique. 

No.  3  Colony. — This  would  be  for  men  who  have 
thoroughly  made  up  their  minds  never  to  work  again. 
It  would  be  essential  to  have  powers  of  detention,  and 
the  dietary  would  be  in  proportion  to  industry  ;  but  in 
and  through  all  there  must  be  flowing  human  feeling  and 
hope  of  better  things. 

From  Colonies  No.  2  and  No.  3  there  will  probably 
be  a  residue  that  we  must  consider  a  permanent  burden  ; 
but  these  would  eventually  cover  (by  their  own  labour 
on  the  land)  a  good  portion  of  their  cost  for  maintenance. 
The  colonies  and  groups  of  small  holdings  should  be  set 
up  experimentally  under  the  varying  conditions  of  different 
areas. 

Ultimately,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  training-colonies 
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should  not  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  a  national  scheme 

for  training  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  afforestation. 

Summarizing  the  proposals  of  this  paper,  we  have  : 

(1)  The  complete  registration  of  casual  labour,  with 
a  view  to  decasualization  by  organization,  passing  the 
surplus  of  the  under-employed  on  to  the  unemployed 
register. 

(2)  The  complete  registration  of  all  unemployed  per- 
sons,   so  that  the    extent    of   unemployment  may  be 
accurately  gauged. 

(3)  The  authority   for   dealing  with   unemployment 
should   be   national,  and   include  in  its  administration 
all  able-bodied  persons  out  of  employment  or  under- 
employed. 

(4)  Suggested  amendments  and  extensions   of   the 
Unemployed  Workmen's  Act. 

(5)  The  reconstruction  of  the  village  community. 

(6)  The  provision  of  three  types  of  farm  colonies,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Small  Holdings  Act. 
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A   DEFENCE  OF   THE   POOR   LAW 

To  defend  the  Poor  Law  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
to  defend  an  institution  that  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  found  wanting ;  but  many  who  hold  this 
opinion  know  nothing  of  the  Poor  Law  but  what  they 
have  learnt  from  books,  and  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  its  working. 

I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  then  to 
show  cause  why  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  Reports 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission — I  will  not  admit  that 
they  are  reforms — should  not  become  law. 

One  need  not  attain  the  omniscience  of  Macaulay's 
schoolboy  to  know  that  the  Poor  Law  is  administered 
by  Boards  of  Guardians :  the  parishes  in  certain  areas 
are  grouped  into  Union  Districts,  and  each  parish  elects 
to  the  Board  of  Guardians  one  or  more  representatives 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  The  franchise  for  these 
elections  is  the  most  democratic  of  the  present  day,  and 
since  1894  no  property  qualification  has  been  demanded 
from  the  persons  so  elected.  Each  Board  of  Guardians 
maintains  a  workhouse,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  people  to  whom  it  gives  indoor  relief,  and  to 
the  large  majority  of  these  workhouses  is  annexed  an 
infirmary,  or  hospital,  to  which  are  admitted  those  who 
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are  in  receipt  of  relief  and  in  need  of  institutional  treat- 
ment :  the  best  of  medical  treatment  is  given  in  these 
infirmaries,  and,  bed  for  bed,  they  are  not  inferior  to  the 
voluntary  hospitals  of  the  district.  Then  again,  most 
Boards  make  arrangements  that  the  children  shall  not 
be  retained  in  the  workhouse,  but  shall  be  boarded  out 
or  sent  to  scattered  homes  or  separate  schools. 

But  indoor  relief  is  only  part  of  the  relief  that  is  given 
by  the  Guardians :  twice  as  many  people  are  relieved  in 
their  own  homes  as  in  institutions ;  and  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  apply  for  relief  and  to 
administer  the  relief  to  those  who  are  not  admitted  to 
institutions,  the  Guardians  employ  an  officer  who  is 
known  as  the  Relieving  Officer.  The  person  who 
requires  relief  makes  his  application  to  the  Board,  or  a 
relief  committee ;  the  Relieving  Officer  reports  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  possibly  some  of  the 
Guardians  may  add  to  this  report  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge,  and  then  the  Board  decides  whether  the 
applicant  is  entitled  to  relief,  whether  he  shall  be  relieved 
in  the  workhouse  or  in  his  own  home,  and,  if  the  latter, 
how  much  relief  he  shall  receive.  It  is  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  to  decide  which  method 
of  relief  shall  be  adopted  in  any  case,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  from  their  decision  ;  but  to  this  rule  there  is  one 
exception  :  the  law  absolutely  forbids  the  grant  of  out- 
relief  to  persons  who  are  ordinarily  able-bodied,  except 
in" cases  of  sickness  or  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principles  on  which  this 
decision  is  based.  The  great  principle  which  underlies 
the  mass  of  statutes  and  orders  which  embody  the 
present  Poor  Law  is  that  every  person  is  entitled  to 
relief  from  the  public  funds  if  he  lacks  the  necessaries 
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of  life  and  health  and  cannot  procure  them  from  his 
own  resources.  As  a  corollary  the  Poor  Law  imposes 
on  its  administrators  the  duty  of  supplying  these  neces- 
saries to  all  destitute  applicants,  and  so  imperative  is  this 
duty  that  an  overseer  who  refused  bread  to  a  man 
who  afterwards  died  of  starvation  has  been  indicted  for 
manslaughter.  This  great  principle  is  easily  understood, 
but  its  application  often  places  the  Guardians  in  great 
difficulties.  They  have  to  decide  whether  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  relief:  is  he  destitute?  and  then  they 
have  to  decide  the  form  in  which  relief  shall  be  ad- 
ministered. 

What,  then,  is  destitution  ? 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  the  authorities  cannot 
interfere  unless  the  applicant  is  really  without  means 
from  his  own  resources  to  obtain  food,  raiment,  and 
shelter,  and  in  need  of  all  these  for  his  immediate 
necessities.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  every 
beggar  who  asks  for  alms  or  appears  in  public  in  a  state 
of  discomfort  is  therefore  destitute  and  entitled  to  relief. 
There  was  a  man  whom  I  used  to  see  every  day  :  he 
was  bent  double  with  rheumatism,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  grinding  out  hymn-tunes  from  a  lugubrious  barrel- 
organ  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  this  city.  A  daughter 
used  to  collect  coppers  from  benevolent  passers-by. 
This  man  has  repeatedly  applied  for  relief  from  my 
Board,  but  the  Relieving  Officer  has  visited  him  un- 
expectedly and  has  again  and  again  found  him  and  his 
family  enjoying  a  meat  dinner  round  a  comfortable  fire 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  applying  for  relief. 
And  then  there  is  a  test  that  is  very  easily  applied. 
'  Skin  for  skin,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his 
life ' :  and  in  cases  where  the  Guardians  think  that  a, 
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man  is  not  telling  the  truth  about  his  circumstances 
they  tell  him  that  if  he  requires  relief  he  may  have  it  by 
coming  into  the  house.  If  he  is  really  destitute  and 
starving  he  will  accept  their  offer ;  if  not,  the  prejudice 
against  the  house  is,  in  many  cases,  so  great  that,  so  long 
as  a  man  can  in  any  way  support  himself,  he  will  stay 
outside  the  house. 

A  greater  difficulty,  however,  arises  when  the  Guardians 
have  to  decide  in  what  form  relief  shall  be  given.  I  have 
said  that  they  have  an  unfettered  discretion  as  to  the 
form  of  relief  except  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  persons, 
but  in  practice  every  well-regulated  Board  of  Guardians 
will  so  administer  its  relief  as  not  to  discourage  the 
recipient  from  striving  to  regain  his  independence  or  to 
induce  others  to  relax  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
independent  position.  These  words  are  the  latest  version 
of  the  dictum  of  the  Reformers  of  1834,  that  'the  lot  of 
the  person  in  receipt  of  relief  should  be  less  eligible 
than  that  of  the  independent  labourer  of  the  lowest 
class.'  A  well -administered  Board  will  keep  its  eye,  not 
only  on  the  needs  of  the  applicant  for  relief,  but  also  on 
his  independent  neighbour.  This  rule  is  not  always 
easy  of  application,  and  often  appears  to  result  in  hard- 
ships to  the  applicant  or  his  family.  Let  me  give  you  a 
recent  example  from  my  practice  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  About  eighteen  months  ago  a  female  inmate  of 
my  house  obtained  permission  from  the  Guardians  to 
quit  the  house  in  search  of  work  and  leave  her  children 
in  the  school  till  she  found  work.  She  then  disappeared 
for  about  fifteen  months,  and  in  the  meantime  had  an 
illegitimate  child.  She  was  then  arrested  for  leaving  her 
children  chargeable  to  the  Guardians,  and  was  sent  to 
prison  for  twenty-one  days.  On  coming  out  of  prison 
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she  was  told  that  she  must  either  come  into  the  work- 
house or  take  her  children  out  of  the  school ;  and  she 
preferred  to  take  her  children  with  her  to  a  dirty  house 
in  an  Oxford  slum.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
course  was  hard  on  the  children  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  number  of 
women  in  the  workhouse  in  a  similar  position  who 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  go  out  of  the  house, 
and  leave  their  children  in  the  school,  and  there  are 
scores  of  widows  in  Oxford  who  are  maintaining  them- 
selves and  their  children  in  respectable  positions  by 
their  own  exertions. 

This  rule,  that  relief  must  not  discourage  the  recipients 
from  striving  to  regain  their  own  independence,  nor 
induce  others  to  relax  their  efforts  to  maintain  their 
independence,  resolves  itself,  in  practice,  into  several 
subsidiary  rules. 

Very  probably  these  rules  have  never  been  consciously 
formulated  by  the  individuals  composing  the  Board,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  present  in  their  minds  when  they 
are  dealing  with  the  cases. 

Let  us  remember  that,  practically  speaking,  every  one 
is  entitled  to  relief  if  he  will  go  into  the  workhouse, 
subject  to  his  liability  to  be  prosecuted  if  he  obtains 
relief  by  false  pretences,  and  to  his  obligation  to  repay 
the  cost  of  his  relief  should  he  ever  be  in  a  position  to 
do  so.  So  that  the  rules  for  the  granting  of  relief  are 
really  rules  for  the  regulation  of  out-door  relief. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Guardians  will  give  no  relief  that 
will  act  as  a  subsidy  to  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  low 
wages,  and  will  thus  reduce  the  current  rate  of  wages. 
To  a  charwoman,  with  no  dependent  children,  who  is 
able  to  find  work  for  every  day  of  the  week,  the  Guardians 
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will  refuse  to  give  any  relief,  on  the  ground  that  by  so 
doing  they  will  encourage  her  employers  to  pay  inadequate 
wages.  An  old  member  of  my  Board,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago,  told  me  that  in  the  early  seventies  all  the 
charwomen  in  Oxford  received  an  allowance  from  the 
Board,  even  if  they  were  in  full  work,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  current  pay  of  charwomen  was  below  a 
subsistence  wage.  And  students  of  Poor  Law  history 
will  remember  the  allowance  system  of  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  Poor  Rates  made  up 
the  scanty  wages  that  were  paid  to  the  agricultural 
labourer  to  a  minimum  standard  varying  with  the  price 
of  bread. 

Secondly,  they  will  give  no  out-relief  to  those  who  are 
in  poverty  by  their  own  fault.  A  single  woman,  expect- 
ing to  give  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  will  be  refused 
out-relief  and  will  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
Infirmary  for  her  confinement.  And  it  is  because  the  law 
presumes  that  an  able-bodied  man  is  in  poverty  through 
his  refusal  to  work,  and  therefore  through  his  own  fault, 
that  out-relief  to  such  persons  is  forbidden.  The  reason 
for  this  rule  is  obvious :  if  out-relief  is  given  to  those 
who  are  in  poverty  through  their  own  fault,  and  their  old 
age  is  made  comfortable  in  spite  of  their  improvidence, 
no  encouragement  is  given  to  the  large  class  who  are 
thrifty  and  try  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Thirdly,  out-relief  will  not  be  given  to  those  who 
cannot  be  trusted  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it.  A  man 
who  will  spend  his  relief  in  drink,  and  not  in  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  will  have  it  stopped  as  soon  as  he  is  found 
out.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  contingency  of  the 
relief  being  misapplied,  the  Guardians  often  give  relief 
in  kind  by  issuing  tickets  on  tradesmen  for  provisions  of 
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a  certain  value  to  be  supplied  to  the  pauper ;  but  even 
this  device  may  fail,  for  I  have  known  a  case  of  an 
old  woman  who  took  her  relief  in  packets  of  sugar  which 
she  afterwards  exchanged  for  beer  over  the  counter  of  a 
low  public-house. 

Closely  akin  to  the  foregoing  rule  is  the  fourth :  that  no 
out-relief  shall  be  given  to  those  who  need  care  and 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them.  And  I  well  remember 
the  indignation  of  one  Guardian  when  his  colleagues 
insisted  on  giving  out-relief  to  a  very  old  woman  all  alone 
and  with  few  neighbours. 

Such  then,  in  rough  outline,  is  the  existing  Poor  Law 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  administered.  What  are 
its  results  ? 

The  Majority  Report  says  :  '  It  is  very  unpleasant  to 
record  that,  notwithstanding  our  assumed  moral  and 
material  progress,  and  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
annual  expenditure,  amounting  to  nearly  sixty  millions  a 
year,  upon  poor  relief,  education,  and  public  health,  we 
still  have  a  vast  army  of  persons  quartered  upon  us 
unable  to  support  themselves — an  army  which,  in 
numbers,  has  recently  shown  signs  of  increase  rather  than 
decrease.' 

But  this  is  only  half  the  truth.  In  the  fifty-eight  years 
which  have  elapsed  between  1850  and  1908,  the  number 
of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  has  been  reduced  from 
56-5  to  22'i  per  thousand,  the  number  of  paupers  who 
are  ordinarily  able-bodied  from  i3'5  to  3*5  per  thousand, 
andithe  number  of  children  from  257  to  6'7  per  thousand  ; 
in  other  words,  the  number  of  persons  generally  in  receipt 
of  relief  has  been  reduced  from  i  in  19  to  i  in  45, 
and  the  number  of  children  from  i  in  40  to  i  in  166. 

It  was  to  consider  this  system  and  to  advise  on  its 
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amendment  that  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed 
in  1905.  Four  years  later  it  reported  in  a  folio  volume 
of  1,238  pages. 

Both  the  reports  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  of  the 
Commissioners  agree  in  recommending  the  extension  of 
the  administrative  area  from  the  District  to  the  County, 
forgetting  that,  with  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
towns  the  number  of  County  Boroughs  must  increase, 
with  consequent  readjustments  of  areas  and  property.  It 
may  often  be  that  the  formation  of  a  new  County 
Borough  may  leave  the  District  out  of  which  it  is  formed 
over-burdened  with  institutions  for  which  it  cannot  find 
occupants ;  and  the  size  of  a  rural  county  will  prevent 
that  personal  interest  in  the  poor  which  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  present  Poor  Law.  Then,  again,  they 
agree  in  condemning  the  general  mixed  workhouse,  and 
recommend  separate  institutions  for  separate  classes,  still 
forgetting  that  most  Boards  of  Guardians  have  carried 
the  classification  of  their  paupers  as  far  as  can  rationally 
be  done.  This  last  recommendation  has  been  popularized 
into  the  cry,  '  Down  with  the  workhouse  ! ' — a  cry  much 
re-echoed  by  the  man  in  the  street,  who  disbelieves  in 
all  institutional  treatment ;  but  our  experience  in  Oxford 
shows  the  impossibility  of  abolishing  indoor  relief.  For, 
in  the  autumn  of  1900,  when  a  general  election  was 
imminent,  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  was  then  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  issued  a  circular  to  all  Boards 
of  Guardians  suggesting  that  they  should  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  rid  the  workhouse  of 
a  large  number  of  inmates  by  granting  them  out-relief 
and  entrusting  them  to  the  care  of  their  relatives  and 
friends.  In  response  to  this  circular,  a  census  was  taken 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Oxford  Workhouse,  and  it  was 
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found  that,  out  of  a  total  of  205  inmates,  there  were  only 
five  whose  health  and  antecedents  were  such  that  they 
could  be  trusted  with  safety  away  from  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  officers  and  nurses  of  the  house,  and 
of  these  five  not  one  had  friends  who  would  receive  him. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  our  consideration  of  the 
Reports.  The  Majority  Report  appears  to  agree  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  Poor  Law  should  be  administered 
— that  is,  with  the  rules  that  I  have  laid  down  as  being 
followed  by  every  well-administered  Board — but  objects 
to  the  breaches  of  these  rules,  which  it  attributes  to 
the  personnel  of  the  offending  Boards.  Although  the 
majority  never  formulate  their  views  in  so  many  words, 
yet  their  ideas  are  anti-democratic.  They  distrust 
popularly  elected  bodies,  and  recommend  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  shall  be  transformed 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Education  Act, 
and  transferred  to  bodies  largely  or  entirely  nominated 
by  the  County  or  District  Councils;  but,  to  most  of 
us,  such  a  recommendation  means  putting  back  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  Popularly  elected  bodies  may  err, 
but,  at  all  events,  they  are  in  touch  with  the  popular 
thought  of  the  day  ;  but  a  nominated  body,  not  subject 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popular  elections,  assumes  airs 
of  superior  wisdom,  and  is  distrusted  from  the  first 
moment  of  its  existence.  Surely  the  Education  Act  is 
not  such  a  success  as  to  promise  great  benefits  from 
recasting  the  Poor  Law  on  its  lines.  And,  with  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  to 
nominated  authorities,  the  majority  recommend  a 
system  of  compulsory  co-ordination  of  all  endowed  and 
voluntary  and  private  charities  by  means  of  a  Voluntary 
Aid  Council — a  Council  which  would  eventually  become 
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a  glorified  Charity  Organization  Committee.  I  doubt 
if  you  will  ever  be  able  to  induce  kind-hearted  people 
to  entrust  their  almsgiving  to  a  committee. 

But  while  the  majority  propose  merely  to  alter  the 
method  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered,  and 
do  not  deal  with  the  principles  of  the  law,  the 
minority  propose  to  abolish  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
to  break  up  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  entrust  the  services 
rendered  by  it  to  the  various  committees  of  the  County 
or  County  Borough  Councils.  Under  this  scheme  the 
care  of  the  children  will  be  entrusted  to  the  Education 
Committee,  the  sick  to  the  Health  Committee,  the 
aged  to  the  Pensions  Committee,  and  the  imbeciles  to 
the  Asylum  Committee,  and  the  only  link  between 
these  various  committees  would  be  a  paid  official  who 
would  register  the  relief  that  was  given  and  decide 
which  committee  was  the  proper  one  to  give  relief. 
Under  these  proposals  the  various  members  of  a 
family  might  be  relieved  by  four  various  committees, 
each  of  which  would  have  to  employ  a  separate  staff 
of  investigators,  and  none  of  which  would  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  family  as  a  whole. 
The  scheme  for  breaking  up  the  Poor  Law  will  eventually 
result  in  the  breaking  up  of  families.  Under  the 
existing  Poor  Law  the  needs  of  the  whole  family  are 
considered  by  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  but,  if  there  is 
to  be  any  such  consideration  under  the  Minority 
scheme,  it  is  to  be  by  a  paid  official,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  final  and  conclusive.  As  a  paid  official,  I 
shrink  from  any  such  responsibility. 

Another  objection  to  this  scheme  is  that  the  County 
and  County  Borough  Councils  are  even  now  almost 
worked  to  the  utmost.  Already  it  is  hard,  in  some 
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places,  to  find  capable  Councillors ;  and  any  additional 
work,  especially  such  important  work  as  the  Poor  Law, 
will  be  the  proverbial  last  straw. 

But,  to  my  mind,  the  great  objection  to  the  Minority 
scheme  is  its  adoption  of  new  principles  of  relief;  it 
proposes  to  cast  aside  all  the  old  principles  under 
which  it  was  only  destitution  that  was  relieved,  and  to 
substitute  a  new  criterion — the  needs  of  the  applicant, 
irrespective  of  his  means.  True,  it  is  proposed  that 
relief  once  given  shall  be  recovered  from  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  repay,  but  experience  shows  that  such 
recovery  is  most  difficult,  and  not  one-fifth  of  any  relief 
given  on  loan  is  usually  recovered.  Somewhere  or  other 
the  line  must  be  drawn  dividing  those  who  are  entitled 
to  relief  from  the  public  funds  from  those  who  are  not 
so  entitled.  By  fixing  destitution  as  the  criterion  a 
standard  has  been  fixed  which  is  practically  the  same 
for  the  whole  of  England ;  but  if  the  needs  of  the 
applicant  are  to  be  the  new  standard,  that  standard 
will  be  different  in  every  authority,  and  possibly  the 
various  committees  of  the  same  authority  may  differ 
among  themselves. 

Then,  too,  the  Minority  Report  appears  to  cast  aside 
the  principle  that  the  lot  of  the  person  in  receipt  of  relief 
shall  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  independent 
labourer,  and  if  this  be  so  they  will  manufacture 
paupers  by  the  thousand.  We  who  administer  the 
Poor  Law  know  that  dependence  on  poor  relief  is 
hereditary  in  some  families.  There  is  a  widow  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  my  Board  whose  husband's  family  has 
been  on  the  books  for  a  century  or  more,  and  I  know 
of  several  able-bodied  widows  who  have  been  supported, 
as  the  law  allows,  during  the  first  six  months  of  their 
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widowhood,  and  have  never  learnt  to  support  them- 
selves without  recourse  to  the  rates.  It  is  said  that 
this  new  relief  is  to  be  curative  in  effect :  the  present 
Poor  Law  is  often  curative,  and  I  can  give  you  many 
cases  of  men  and  women  whose  independence  was 
being  undermined  by  the  relief  that  they  were  receiving, 
but  who,  when  their  relief  was  firmly  but  kindly  with- 
held by  the  Guardians,  have  regained  their  old  position 
of  independence.  But  in  too  many  cases  the  receipt 
of  relief  undermines  the  recipient's  habits  of  industry 
and  thrift,  in  the  same  way  as  the  remittances  which 
parents  send  to  their  sons  in  the  Far  West  make  them 
the  most  shiftless  of  mortals. 

Am  I,  then,  against  all  reform  ?  By  no  means ;  but 
I  would  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  have  tackled 
the  question  from  the  wrong  end.  What  we  all  find 
to  be  the  hardest  problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
is  the  able-bodied  man  who  won't  work  and  who 
sponges  on  the  rates  which  are  paid  by  those  who  are 
little  better  off  than  himself.  So  long  as  we  have  at 
one  end  of  the  social  scale  a  set  of  non-working 
aristocrats  whose  living  is  derived  from  the  toil  of 
others,  so  long  we  shall  have  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  men  and  women  who  do  no  work  and  whose 
highest  ideal  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  rates. 

In  our  workhouse  we  have  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of 
able-bodied  men,  some  of  whom  are  good  workmen, 
who  are  incorrigibly  lazy.  Occasionally  they  will  take 
their  discharge  and  go  out  and  work  for  a  fortnight 
and  spend  their  earnings  in  drink ;  and  when  they  have 
spent  all  they  return  to  the  workhouse,  like  the  dove 
to  the  ark.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  them  is  to 
make  the  workhouse  so  distasteful  to  them  that  they 
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will  enter  it  only  as  a  last  resource  :  for  this  reason  they 
are  set  heavy  tasks  of  stone-breaking,  stone-pounding, 
oakum-picking,  and  wood-cutting.  And,  in  addition,  it 
is  within  the  power  of  the  Guardians  to  require  of  them 
1 68  hours'  notice  of  their  intention  to  discharge  them- 
selves, so  that  they  can  be  detained  for  a  week  after 
their  admission.  Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how 
this  works.  I  know  a  strong,  able-bodied  man,  a  first- 
class  workman  at  his  trade,  who  has  been  in  and  out 
of  our  house  for  years.  Five  years  ago  he  went  out  to 
a  job  for  which  he  received  good  wages,  but  within 
a  week  he  was  back  in  the  house.  I  was  able  to 
ascertain  what  wages  he  had  earned,  and  to  persuade 
the  magistrates,  before  whom  he  was  taken  on  a  charge 
of  neglecting  to  maintain  himself,  that  if  he  had  spent 
this  wisely  he  could  have  maintained  himself  out  of 
the  house  for  a  longer  period  :  so  he  had  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  On  coming  out  of  jail  he  returned  to 
the  house,  and  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  break  9  cwt. 
of  granite  a  day.  '  I  will  take  my  discharge  to-morrow,' 
he  said.  '  No,'  said  the  Board,  '  you  must  give  us 
1 68  hours'  notice  of  your  discharge  and  must  break 
stones  for  six  out  of  those  seven  days.'  At  the  end  of 
the  week  he  went  out,  and  his  visits  to  the  house  have 
been  few  since  that  date.  In  acting  thus  we  are 
perhaps  dealing  harshly  with  the  men  of  this  type,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  them  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  that  the  lot  of  the  person  in  receipt  of  relief 
should  be  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  lowest  in- 
dependent labourer,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  law  a  '  terror  to  evil-doersi' ;  for  everywhere  there 
are  numbers  of  men  earning  but  a  small  wage,  and 
paying  poor-rates,  who  are  able  to  maintain  themselves 
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and  their  families  by  their  exertions,  and  without  any 
assistance.  Unless  the  idle  were  treated  strictly,  the 
hard-working  poor  would  be  discouraged. 

If  our  growing  army  of  tramps  were  dealt  with  on  the 
lines  of  the  labour  colonies  of  Belgium  and  Germany, 
and  if  the  able-bodied  inmates  were  drafted  off  to  join 
them,  half  our  Poor  Law  problems  would  solve  them- 
selves. We  hear  much  of  humanizing  the  Poor  Law. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  will  be  to  treat  those 
who  can  but  will  not  work  as  criminals. 
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SOCIAL    SERVICE 
AND    THE    FAMILY 

W.  F.  LOFTHOUSE,  M.A. 

Handsworlh  College 

The  Family  will  endure  as  long  as 
man  endures.  It  is  the  cradle  of  Human- 
ity. Like  every  element  of  human  life, 
it  must  be  open  to  Progress,  and  its 
tendencies,  its  aspirations,  must  im- 
prove from  epoch  to  epoch ;  but  no  one 
may  ever  suppress  it. 

To  sanctify  the  Family  more  and 
more,  and  to  link  it  ever  closer  to  the 
Country,  this  is  your  mission.  What  the 
Country  is  to  Humanity,  the  Family  must 
be  to  the  Country.  I  have  told  you  that 
the  task  of  the  Country  is  to  educate  men  ; 
even  so  the  task  of  the  Family  is  to  educate 
citizens  :  Family  and  Country  are  the 
two  extreme  points  of  the  same  line.  And 
where  this  is  not  so,  the  Family  degenerates 
into  egoism  ;  the  more  disgusting  and 
brutal,  the  more  it  prostitutes  that  most 
holy  thing,  affection,  by  diverting  it  from 
its  true  purpose. 

MAZZINI,  The  Duties  of  Man. 
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'  RECONSTRUCTION,  not  palliation.'  This  has  always 
been  the  ideal  of  the  Union  for  Social  Service.  For  the 
eager  social  reformer,  such  a  task  can  never  be  easy. 
Immediate  reforms  are  so  numerous  and  so  clamant  that 
it  is  hard  to  pause  to  look  ahead.  Yet  such  neglect  must 
always  bring  its  nemesis.  The  general  without  a  plan  of 
campaign  is  preparing  for  his  own  defeat.  Merely  to 
sweep  and  garnish  the  room  is  to  prepare  for  a  very 
undesirable  set  of  tenants.  What,  then,  is  the  future 
which,  as  social  servants,  we  mean  to  bring  into  the  world  ? 

To  ask  this  question  is  to  be  conscious  at  once  of  a 
serious  criticism  and  a  very  dubious  alliance.  On  the 
one  side  we  are  told,  '  Your  social  service  is  no  better 
than  Socialism ;  and  Socialism  is  the  end  of  all  things, 
including  that  fundamental  institution  of  civilized  life,  the 
family.'  On  the  other  side,  '  This  is  all  as  it  should 
be.  Social  service  is  happily  in  the  direction  of  sub- 
stituting the  State  for  the  family ;  the  family  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  and  the  sooner  our  reforming 
energies  get  rid  of  it  the  better.' 

Here  are  two  very  important  assertions.  Are  they 
true  ?  Does  social  service  make  for  the  break-up  of  the 
family  ?  Has  the  family  been  tried  and  found  wanting  ? 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  an  answer  to 
both  these  questions,  and  to  urge  that,  for  all  true  social 
service,  not  the  destruction  but  the  establishment  of  the 
family  must  be  the  objective. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  family  in  all  the  sociological 
and  social  discussions  of  to-day  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Biologists,  anthropologists,  students  of  ethics  and  psy- 
chology, are  paying  increased  attention  to  the  part  played 
by  the  family  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Every  press- 
ing social  problem  is  seen  to  be  conditioned  by  the 
family  and  to  react  on  the  family,  either  for  better  or  for 
worse.  The  question  of  the  support  of  the  aged,  the 
feeding,  education,  and  clothing  of  the  children,  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  of  wages,  the  regulation  or 
prohibition  of  home  labour,  the  position  and  functions 
of  women  in  the  industrial  and  domestic  worlds,  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  the  detention  of  the  idle,  the  care 
of  the  defective — all  these  are  questions  of  the  home. 
Every  one  of  them  suggests  some — perhaps  much — inter- 
ference with  the  home.  There  are  signs  that,  in  the  near 
future,  the  world  of  social  study  will  be  divided  into  the  two 
hostile  camps  of  those  who  cry  '  The  family  is  in  danger, ' 
and  '  The  family  must  go.' 

The  question  of  the  value  of  the  family  as  an 
institution  is  approached  in  two  ways :  as  creating 
environment,  and  as  controlling  heredity.  We  will  begin 
with  the  former.  Can  the  family  justify  itself  by  the  en- 
vironment which  it  creates  for  its  individual  members  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  Plato,  the  most  ancient  and  the 

most  radical  of  social  reformers,  in  his  ideal  State,  found 

no  place  for  the  family  at  all.     Individual  parents,  he 

believed,  were  neither  wise  nor  good  enough  to  train 
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their  own  children.  Luxury  and  self-seeking,  supersti- 
tion and  ignorance,  would  remain  as  long  as  parents 
remained  responsible  for  the  upbringing  of  their  children. 
The  only  remedy,  he  held,  was  to  put  all  children,  at 
birth,  under  the  charge  of  the  State.  In  great  public 
nurseries  would  be  produced  that  type  of  mind  and 
body  for  which  individual  parents  seemed  to  care  nothing, 
but  which  was  all-important  to  the  State. 

We  hardly  know  whether  to  marvel  at  the  audacity 
and  the  shortsightedness  of  such  a  plan,  or  at  the  fact 
that  such  a  criticism  should  have  been  flung  at 
Athenian  society  when  that  society  had  reached  the 
most  brilliant  moment  of  its  history.  Yet  the  downfall 
of  that  society  in  the  next  two  generations  suggests 
that  Plato  was  shrewder  than  we  sometimes  like  to 
think.  Let  us  see  what  support  he  could  find  for  his 
contentions  to-day. 

The  thorough-going  defender  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  individual  parent  has  certainly  a  hard 
task  before  him.  The  history  of  the  last  century  is 
enough  to  convince  us  of  this.  Read  the  report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834,  and  see  how  the 
commissioners  found  parental  love  and  responsibility 
alike  fast  disappearing  as  children,  legitimate  and 
illegitimate,  were  handed  over  in  crowds  to  the  be- 
wildered Guardians.  Consider  the  186,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  for  whom  to-day, 
in  England  and  Wales  alone,  the  scarcely  less  bewildered 
though  well-meaning  Guardians  are  responsible.  Think 
of  the  hideous  conditions  of  slave-child  labour  which 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  Whigs  the  beginnings  of 
factory  legislation.  Remember  the  indecent  haste  with 
which  parents  even  now  send  their  boys,  the  first 
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moment  they  are  released  from  school,  to  the  very 
employments  which  will  make  them  almost  unemployable 
in  a  dozen  years.  Recollect  that,  before  the  law  stepped 
in,  parental  love  dragged  its  babies  by  thousands  into 
the  reeking  atmosphere  of  the  gin-shop,  and  dosed 
them  with  alcohol  before  overlaying  them  in  its  drunken 
stupor.  You  will  acknowledge  that,  at  least  in  the 
poorer  classes,  the  woes  of  the  child  have  come  from 
its  parents,  its  blessings  from  the  State.  It  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  State  interference  with  parents 
is  now  an  accepted  and  familiar  fact  throughout  the 
area  of  secondary  as  well  as  primary  poverty;  that  is, 
throughout  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  country. 

Equally  ineffective  has  the  family  shown  itself,  in  this 
huge  section  of  the  population,  in  its  task  of  providing 
an  environment  for  old  age.  If  we  exclude  from  our 
million  paupers  the  sick,  half  of  those  who  remain  have 
been  driven  to  the  Guardians  by  old  age.  Surely  the 
responsibility  of  sons  and  daughters  for  their  aged 
parents  is  as  real  as  that  of  parents  for  their  infant 
children.  What  could  break  it  down  more  effectually 
than  for  the  State  to  step  in  and  say,  '  We  will  see  to 
your  old  father  and  mother ;  and  now  that  we  have  an 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  neither  you  nor  they  need  even 
ear  the  taint  of  pauperism '  ?  That  is  what  the  State 
actually  says.  But  against  that  Act,  for  all  its  attack 
upon  the  family  responsibilities,  hardly  a  voice  is  ever 
raised. 

There  is  another  count  against  the  family  as  it  exists 
at  present  through  a  large  section  of  the  population — the 
position  it  forces  upon  women.  Industrial  changes  are 
driving  more  and  more  women  into  the  labour  market. 
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In  the  household  of  the  casual  labourer,  when  times 
are  bad,  the  functions  of  the  sexes  are  wellnigh 
reversed — the  wife  goes  out  to  work,  while  the  husband 
stays  at  home  to  mind  the  baby.  The  consequences 
of  this  are  as  serious  to  the  child  as  to  the  mother. 
A  race  of  sickly,  neglected  children  is  the  result.  Is 
it  surprising  that  the  State  should  be  beginning  to  ask, 
'  Can  we  afford  this  waste  of  strength  and  effectiveness  ? 
If  industry  robs  the  mother  of  the  power  to  do  a  mother's 
work,  must  not  we  step  in  and  look  to  the  children  ? ' 

Further,  there  is,  we  are  told,  the  essential  injustice 
of  the  institution  in  which  the  wife  is  the  virtual  property 
of  her  husband,  the  drudge  for  his  wants,  the  slave  of 
his  desires,  the  worn-out  nurse  of  the  children  whom 
he  may  irresponsibly  bring  into  the  world,  and  whom 
he  can  easily  leave  to  her,  when  he  is  tired  of  either 
children  or  mother.  What  is  there  to  choose  between 
the  life  of  the  Hindu  widow,  treated  as  a  menial  by  the 
whole  zenana,  and  the  mother  whose  faint  hands  keep 
starvation  alike  from  the  children  still  at  school  and 
the  father  who  has  discovered  that  he  can  live  tolerably 
on  his  wife's  earnings?  Or  what  if  she  is  actually 
sent  on  the  streets — such  horrible  cases  are  not  un- 
known— to  earn  money  for  the  husband  to  spend  on 
his  pleasures  ?  To  reply,  '  There  are  separation  orders, 
and  there  is  the  Divorce  Court,'  is  to  admit  that  the 
institution  of  the  family  is  actually  approaching  bank- 
ruptcy. No  wonder  that  proposals  are  made  to  '  abolish 
altogether  the  patriarchal  family  under  whose  disinte- 
grating ruins  we  live,  and  to  raise  women  to  an  equal 
citizenship  with  men ;  and  to  give  a  man  no  more 
property  in  a  woman  than  a  woman  has  in  a  man.' 1 
1  H.  G.  Wells,  Socialism  and  the  Family,  p.  56. 
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Do  we  reply  that  this  will  mean  all  the  horrors  of  what 
is  called  '  free  love '  ?  We  have  only  to  be  reminded 
of  the  condition  of  our  streets  and  the  appalling  extent 
of  social  impurity,  to  see  that  the  family,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  is  no  protection  against  this  most  insidious  and 
deadly  of  evils. 

What,  then,  follows  from  all  this  ?  As  creating 
environment,  the  family  seems,  in  certain  strata  of 
society — and  not  the  smallest  or  lowest  only — to  have 
justified  Plato,  and  to  be  a  hopeless  failure.  It  has  either 
produced  no  environment  at  all,  or  an  environment  that 
can  only  be  called  pernicious.  Its  modern  history,  like 
that  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  has  been  the  history  of  a 
continuous  and  piece-meal  surrender  of  its  functions 
and  privileges,  a  constant  and  increasing  interference 
by  external  powers.  And  all  social  reform  is  calling 
for  further  interference.  The  interests  of  the  children, 
the  mothers,  and  the  aged,  of  public  health  and  morality, 
unite  in  the  demand.  Where  is  it  all  to  stop  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  break-down  of  the  family  has 
come  neither  from  social  reform  nor  from  social  legisla- 
tion. It  has  come  from  changing  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  The  State  has  never  assumed  responsibilities 
until  parents  have  abjured  them.  But  when  the  parents 
cannot,  or  will  not,  do  their  duty,  some  other  authority 
must  see  that  the  duty  is  done.  Unfortunately,  that 
authority  has  generally  acted  but  too  tardily,  and  has 
preferred  to  wait  until  long  after  parental  responsibility 
has  been  extinct. 

But  what    has    caused  its  extinction  ?    Grosse   has 

shown   that  throughout  the  history  of  human  society 

there  has  been  the  closest  connexion  between  the  forms 

of  the  family  and  the  forms  of  industrial  life.     The  size 
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of  the  family — that  is,  the  number  of  kinsmen  of  different 
generations  who  are  regarded  as  forming  one  household — 
will  be  found  to  vary  regularly  with  the  mode  of  industry 
entailed  on  the  family  by  its  physical  surroundings 
and  its  progress  in  civilization— hunting,  pastoral,  or 
agricultural.  The  family  itself  is  found  in  all  ages ; 
but  its  extent  and  the  closeness  of  the  bonds  which 
it  preserves  are  constantly  differing.  In  one  society 
third  cousins  may  be  nearer  to  one  another  than,  in 
another,  are  brothers  and  sisters.  The  family  thus 
resembles  an  organism  of  prodigious  vitality  but  wide 
capacities  of  variation. 

Now,  the  life  of  great  cities,  in  modern  industrial 
conditions,  has  introduced  into  human  life  a  factor 
hitherto  unknown.  Its  dangers  can  only  be  compared 
to  those  of  a  European  epidemic  disease,  like  measles 
or  alcoholism,  introduced  to  a  native  race  which  has 
acquired  no  immunity  against  its  ravages.  No  human 
institution  can  survive  unless  the  members  of  the 
society  in  which  it  exists  recognize  the  advantages  of 
supporting  it.  In  most  ages  and  countries  the 
advantages  of  the  industrial  and  social  co-operation 
of  family  life  have  been  obvious.  But  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
made  their  recognition,  for  a  very  large  number  of 
people,  quite  impossible.  In  the  changes  which  followed 
the  Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  sudden  demand  for 
the  labour  of  women  and  children,  the  rapid  increase 
of  population,  the  prolonged  war,  the  bad  harvests, 
and  the  ruinous  system  of  protection,  it  was  clearly  to 
the  immediate  interests  of  a  very  large  number  of 
people  to  act  as  if  the  family  did  not  exist  at  all. 
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History  proves  this  abundantly.  Employers  wanted 
the  children  in  mills  and  collieries,  and  parents  were 
only  too  glad  to  send  them.  The  mothers  themselves, 
too,  were  needed,  and  neither  they  nor  their  husbands 
were  likely  to  refuse.  Then,  as  the  rush  to  the  quickly 
growing  towns  took  place,  the  shockingly  bad  housing 
conditions  and  the  indiscriminate  and  crowded  town-life, 
with  its  multiplying  temptations  to  idleness  and  self- 
indulgence,  combined  to  break  down  still  more  com- 
pletely the  old  privacies  and  interdependencies  of  the 
home.  As  was  only  to  be  expected,  pauperism,  which 
had  previously  been  kept  within  decent  bounds,  sprang 
into  new  and  ominous  vigour.  The  landlords  and 
masters  had  thriven  on  these  new  conditions.  When 
they  were  forced  into  taking  some  action  to  repress 
the  starvation  and  gathering  discontent  for  which  they 
themselves  were  responsible,  they  were  at  once  too 
careless  and  too  ignorant  to  diagnose  the  disease. 

Even  could  the  stringent  ideals  of  1834  have  been 
carried  out,  they  would  have  been  of  no  real  use  for 
rehabilitating  family  life.  They  could  not  change  the 
causes  which  had  undermined  it.  Although  the  most 
glaring  scandals  of  the  new  industry  were  gradually 
removed,  the  disintegrating  influences  remained,  and 
the  attempted  remedies  only  aggravated  the  disease. 
Ever  since  1834,  indeed,  the  Poor  Law  has  avowedly 
attacked  family  life  among  the  destitute ;  and  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  our  over-grown  and  still 
growing  towns,  the  depopulation  of  the  country-side, 
with  the  steady  draining  off  of  its  more  vigorous  in- 
habitants, and  the  neglect  of  all  social  and  family  life 
by  the  industry  to  which  all  employe's  are  merely 
1  hands,'  have  ably  seconded  the  Poor  Law  for  all  who 
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have  not  been  actually  forced  into  destitution.  The 
family  has  not  collapsed  of  itself:  it  is  we  who  have 
done  our  best  to  destroy  it. 

Happily,  we  have  not  succeeded.  The  family  clings 
to  existence  with  remarkable  tenacity.  Otherwise,  it 
would  already  have  disappeared.  The  reason  is,  that 
family  life  is  normal.1  Leave  society  to  itself,  and  you 
will  find  the  family  everywhere,  as  indeed  it  has  been 
found  all  through  history.  It  only  asks  to  be  allowed 
to  survive.  Like  every  organism,  its  one  need  is 
suitable  surroundings.  Modern  industry  has  done  its 
best  to  destroy  these  surroundings.  Social  service  must 
recreate;  them.  It  must  restore  the  family  to  the 
discharge  of  its  own  functions. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  All  society,  at  bottom,  is 
a  matter,  not  of  economics,  but  of  morals.  It  is  built 
up  on  a  basis  of  rights  and  duties.  As  soon  as 
individuals  begin  to  share  these  with  one  another,  there 
is  some  form  of  society.  But  each  individual  must  be 
the  subject  of  both.  No  one  must  be  simply  recipient, 
or  simply  giver.  In  the  normal  family  both  rights 
and  duties  are  at  once  more  numerous  and  more 
intimate  than  in  any  other  society.  The  very  differences 
of  sex  and  age  combine  to  perpetuate  both.  As  a 
matter  of  history,  wherever  there  have  been  men  and 
women,  there  has  been  the  family.  But  break  up  this 
interdependence,  enslave  the  wife  till  she  cannot  care 
for  her  husband,  burden  the  parents  till  they  cannot 
feed  their  children,  let  the  husband  rot  in  enforced 
idleness  till  he  can  but  eat  the  food  his  mate  and  his 
offspring  earn  for  him,  and  you  destroy  the  family 
society,  the  'partnership,'  as  Aristotle  called  it, 
1  Giddings,  Inductive  Sociology,  p.  191. 
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altogether.  A  Sunday-school  teacher  recently  threatened 
to  report  a  lad  for  bad  behaviour  to  his  father.  '  I 
should  like  to  see  him  interfering  with  me,'  replied  the 
boy  ;  '  I  helps  to  keep  him.' 

The  witness  of  history  is  equally  clear  that  family 
life  has  decayed  (as  notably  in  the  Roman  Empire) 
precisely  when  abnormal  conditions  have  been  tolerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  family  has  flourished  most  in 
those  yeoman  times  when,  fed  with  neither  poverty 
nor  riches,  the  members  of  the  family  have  had  forced 
upon  them  that  economic  co-operation  without  which 
even  natural  affection,  among  characters  of  average 
calibre,  grows  feeble  and  timid.  Such  ages,  too,  show 
conclusively,  in  spite  of  Plato  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
that  family  stability  is  social  and  national  stability  also. 

Weakness  of  the  family  spirit,  therefore,  is  not  the 
result  of  poverty.  It  springs  from  inability  to  discharge 
family  duties  ;  an  inability  which,  as  will  be  clear  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  is  at  once  economic  and 
moral.1  I  do  not  deny  that  a  pauper  can  ever  be  a 
good  parent  or  husband,  or  that  a  wealthy  man  can 
ever  be  a  bad  one.  You  can  never  safely  argue  from 
economics  to  morals  when  you  are  dealing  with  indi- 
viduals. But  I  do  assert  that  a  man  who  is  economically 
unable  to  support  his  wife  will  tend  to  grow  careless 
as  to  whether  he  supports  her  or  not. 

The  task  of  the  social  reformer,  therefore,  is  to  restore 
this  ability.  This  may  be  done  in  five  ways.  First,  by 
the  new  religious  impulse  we  call  conversion,  unlocking 
and  displaying  whole  stores  of  energy  hitherto  buried  in 
the  darkness.  Second,  by  securing  for  every  one  some 

1  See  Chadwick,  Social  Relationships  in  the  Light  of  Christi- 
anity, p.  73. 
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definite  minimum  of  comfort,  space  both  for  intimacy 
and  privacy,  and  the  chance  and  the  inclination  both  to 
earn  the  daily  bread  and  to  eat  it  with  wife  and  children. 
Third,  by  the  inspiration  of  new  ideals  and  new  know- 
ledge, as  when  in  a  School  for  Mothers  a  woman 
discovers  how  to  feed  and  otherwise  care  for  her  baby 
properly,  and  how  to  be  proud  of  him  as  well ;  or  when, 
at  a  similar  institution  for  fathers,  her  husband  learns 
that  he  has  duties  both  to  wife  and  child.  Fourth,  by 
those  various  and  fascinating  departments  of  voluntary 
civic  service  described  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Keeble.1 
Fifth,  by  the  redemption,  the  training,  and  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  children.  Give  the  children  their  chance 
— a  real  chance,  physically  and  mentally — and  in  years 
to  come,  instead  of  being  the  helpless  creatures  their 
parents  were,  they  will  take  as  naturally  to  the  duties 
which  all  normal  citizens  owe  to  the  State  as  to  the  rights 
of  which  the  State  ought  never  to  deprive  any  of  them. 

Here  are  tasks,  one  or  other  of  which  all  social 
service  lives  to  perform,  either  directly  through  the  wise 
and  patient  and  sympathetic  toil  of  private  persons, 
attached  or  unattached  to  public  agencies,  or  indirectly 
by  influencing  the  State  ;  and  they  are  tasks  all  of  which 
may  be  forwarded  by  much  that  is  not  always  recognized 
as  social  service.  With  this  aim,  palliatives  become 
reconstructives.  The  very  agencies  that  seemed  to  be 
breaking  down  the  family  are  now  seen  to  be  building  it 
up.  Of  course,  these  agencies  are  not  ideal.  No  one 
can  give  to  the  children  the  parents'  care,  when  the 
parents  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  No  one  can  protect 
a  wife  from  harassing  and  unnatural  toil  as  thoroughly 
as  a  husband.  The  ministrations  of  the  State  to  the 

1  See  pages  198-200. 
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aged  are  frigid  and  soulless  compared  with  what  can  be 
done  by  the  kindly  understanding  of  a  son  or  daughter. 
A  society  which  calls  on  the  State  to  see  to  all  this  is  as 
ridiculous  as  an  engine  which  refuses  to  work  unless 
the  mechanic  is  constantly  repairing  it.  But  when  the 
engine  will  not  work,  we  must  call  in  the  mechanic. 
The  glory  of  the  mechanic  is  to  make  himself  unneces- 
sary. And  if  social  legislation  does  its  work,  we  shall 
have  to  look  to  it  less  and  less.  The  State  will 
always  be  needed  to  supply  those  larger  resources  and 
opportunities  for  health,  education,  recreation,  and 
physical  and  mental  life  which  separate  families  can 
never  adequately  provide  for  themselves.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  produce  a  race  of 
men  and  women  who  are  ready  to  do  what  now  we 
reluctantly  do  for  them,  and  a  set  of  conditions  in  which 
that  readiness  is  as  constantly  seconded  and  strengthened 
as  at  present  it  is  shackled  and  broken.  The  family 
alone  can  effectively  create  the  right  environment  for 
the  individual ;  social  service  and  social  legislation  must 
restore  the  right  environment  for  the  family. 

We  must  turn  for  a  moment,  however,  to  the  second 
way  of  approaching  the  question  of  the  value  of  the 
family — as  controlling  heredity.  Here  we  are  met  once 
more  by  the  ancient  suggestions  of  Plato,  and  also  by 
our  newest  science,  eugenics.  Of  what  use  is  it,  we 
are  asked,  to  improve  your  conditions,  if  the  stock  itself 
is  unhealthy  ?  You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  Nor  do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs 
of  thistles.  Society  has  but  one  great  duty — to  see  that 
figs  and  grapes  are  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  that  the 
thorns  and  thistles  die  out  of  themselves. 
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Now,  that  children  grow  up  like  their  parents,  in 
habits  and  morals,  cannot  be  disputed.  But  how  much 
of  this  similarity  is  due  to  heredity,  and  how  much  to 
environment  ?  It  is  generally  admitted  that  acquired 
characteristics  are  not  transmitted ;  that  is,  that  a  parent 
cannot  hand  on  any  result,  good  or  bad,  of  his  environ- 
ment to  his  children,  any  more  than  he  can  hand  on  a 
mutilation  or  a  scar.  He  can  only  hand  on  the  health 
or  disease  which  he  himself  has  received.  Then  what 
is  the  good  of  all  this  zeal  for  environment  ?  Is  not  its 
work  doomed  to  perish  with  every  fresh  generation? 

No,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  biologists  are  now 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  great  majority  of  children, 
between  80  and  90  per  cent.,1  even  in  the  slums,  are  born 
healthy,  and  only  need  proper  treatment  and  healthy  sur- 
roundings to  remain  so — witness  the  work  of  the  various 
children's  homes.  Second,  what  is  actually  transmitted 
from  an  unhealthy  parent  is  not  a  specific  disease  but 
a  general  tendency  to  disease — consumption,  alcoholism, 
or  feeble-mindedness — which  may  appear  as  any  one 
of  these,  which  a  bad  environment  may  emphasize,2 
or  which,  in  a  right  environment,  may  never  appear 
at  all.  It  is  indeed  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  we  allow 
certain  miserable  degenerates  to  bring  into  the  world 
children  who  are  practically  certain  to  reproduce  the 
parental  helplessness.  Wretched  women,  compact  of 
alcoholism  and  imbecility,  moral  invertebrates,  perpetual 
temptations  to  all  that  is  vilest  in  mankind,  are  driven 
again  and  again  through  the  dreary  and  perilous  round 
of  police-court,  prison,  streets,  and  lying-in  ward.  This 

1  See  Dr.   R.   Vincent  (1908),    The   Infants'  Hospital  and  its 
Work,  p.   19.     Newmann,  Infant  Mortality,  pp.  92  ff. 

2  Saleeby,  Parenthood  and  Race  Culture,  p.  208. 
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can  be  stopped.  We  can  also  take  more  careful 
measures  with  the  half-witted.  And  we  must  grapple 
with  the  awful  problem  of  syphilis,  until  it  becomes 
as  rare  as  the  small-pox  of  a  hundred  years  ago  or  the 
leprosy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  these  ends  a  wise 
reform  of  the  Poor  Law  will  accomplish  more  than  any 
one  single  measure. 

The  practical  result,  however,  is  that,  whatever  be  the 
truth  about  heredity,  a  good  environment  will  neutralize 
a  bad  heredity,  a  bad  environment  will  degrade  even  a 
good  one.1  The  second  aspect  of  the  family,  as  con- 
trolling heredity,  thus  merely  brings  us  back  to  our 
earlier  attitude ;  we  have  to  see  that  the  family  creates 
the  right  environment. 

Do  we,  then,  abolish  the  need  for  social  service  ?  No, 
we  establish  it.  But  the  end  of  all  such  service  must  be 
the  family.  Service  like  education,  must  elicit,  not 
implant.  Personal  influence,  rightly  and  faithfully 
exerted,  is  the  strongest  influence  in  any  environment, 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best ;  and  personal  influence 
alone,  the  influence  that  is  inspired  and  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  can  attack  the  actual  sins  of  human 
character  and  show  them  to  be  sins  against  God.  But, 
if  we  are  to  use  our  influence  as  it  is  meant  to  be  used, 
we  must  also  serve  the  individual  in  order  to  give 
the  chance  of  growth  and  maturity  to  the  latent  attributes 
and  graces  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  him  or  her — 
those  attributes  which  will  make  their  possessor  claim 
the  rights  and  duties  only  to  be  exercised  fully  in  the 
sphere  of  the  family.  And  since  even  personal  influence 
cannot  do  everything,  we  must  influence  society  in  order 
to  enable  her  to  preserve  and  increase  this  chance ;  to 

1  See  however  H.  Spencer,  quoted  by  Saleeby,  op.  cit.  p.  131. 
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prevent  the  hopelessly  corrupt — the  forlorn  wrecks  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  cruelty — from  perpetuating  their 
despair  to  future  generations ;  to  render  extreme  poverty 
and  exaggerated  wealth  alike  impossible  ;  to  make  it  clear 
that  idleness  and  irresponsibility  will  never  pay  the  man 
who  sinks  to  them,  but  that  the  genuine  desire  for  work 
will  always  be  rewarded — or,  in  the  great  words  of  Jesus, 
that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  there 
shall  be  given  '  unto  this  last '  even  as  unto  the 
first. 

In  this  paper  I  have  not  touched  on  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  society.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
that  very  misleading  word  'Socialism.'  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  measures  here  suggested  will  not  be  accom- 
plished without  an  evolutionary  socialization  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution.  The  industrial  competi- 
tion of  to-day  is  already  restricted  as  a  public  danger, 
just  as  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  restricted.  Apart  from 
such  socialization,  however,  it  will  hardly  cease  to 
neutralize  our  wisest  and  most  eager  efforts  for  economic 
independence  and  comradeship.  This,  however,  is  not 
our  only  aim.  Economic  considerations  are  everywhere 
existent.  They  are  meant  to  be  everywhere  subordinate. 
When  we  have  at  last  established  our  national  minimum 
of  independence  and  comfort,  as  we  are  now  establishing 
our  national  minimum  of  education  and  health,  and  when, 
instead  of  making  laws  to  restrict  our  industrial  warfare, 
we  have  brought  that  warfare  to  an  end,  there  will  still 
be  many  a  case  of  sickness  and  misfortune  for  social 
service  to  heal,  and  constant  industrial  changes  for 
social  legislation  to  guide.  We  shall  also  produce  a  new 
hopefulness  and  humanity  which  will  lead  the  individual, 
as  in  the  best  days  of  the  Greek  and  mediaeval  republics, 
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to  '  find  himself,'  so  to  speak,  in  the  society  around 
him — family  and  Church,  workshop  and  State.  The 
State  itself  is  an  organization,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
groups  of  individuals.  Where  family  life  is  strongest, 
the  service  and  comradeship  of  the  State  are  strongest 
also.  The  reconstitution  of  the  family  will  of  itself 
mean  a  far  richer  and  freer  life  flowing  through  the  veins 
of  the  body  politic.  But,  better  still,  that  morality, 
affection,  and  self-sacrifice — the  proper  growth  of  normal 
human  nature — which  is  now  so  often  sown  on  barren 
soil,  stunted  and  withered,  devoured  by  birds  or  choked 
by  thorns,  will  fall  on  good  ground  and  spring  up  into 
wealth  and  beauty,  to  the  glory  and  praise  of  Him  who 
'  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.' 
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Two  things  are  quite  clear — that 
Christ  claims  to  bring  all  life  under  His 
law,  and  that  that  law  is  love. 

Therefore  a  system  of  society  and  of 
industry  which  compels  men  to  treat  each 
other  as  enemies  and  rivals,  which  makes 
the  success  of  one  involve  often  loss  to  an- 
other, which,  therefore,  makes  brotherliness 
in  business  wellnigh  impossible — a  mere 
quixotic  ideal — is  demonstrably  un-Chris- 
tian.  The  only  competition  countenanced 
by  Christianity  is  the  competition  how 
best  to  serve  each  other — a  virtual,  a  dis- 
guised co-operation — a  competition  which 
means  no  loss  to  one's  brother  men,  but  a 
gain. 

S.  E.  KEEBLE,  Industrial 
Day-Dreams. 
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INDUSTRIAL  REORGANIZATION 

THE  title  of  this  paper  must  not  be  taken  to  imply 
that  our  industrial  society  has  reached  its  present  form 
in  accordance  with  a  conscious  and  carefully-planned 
scheme  of  organization,  or  that  reorganization  is  regarded 
as  possible  along  those  lines.  Society  is  an  organism 
of  slow  growth  ;  many  of  the  forces  which  have  shaped 
it  have  been  hidden,  incalculable,  and  unconscious,  or, 
at  any  rate,  subconscious.  The  great  achievements 
which  have  made  for  social  and  industrial  progress  have 
been  accomplished  by  individuals,  and,  however  far- 
reaching  their  social  consequences  may  have  been,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  to  any  extent  they  have  been  willed. 
With  the  deepening  of  the  social  consciousness  it  may 
be  assumed  that  individual  ends  and  actions  will  be 
increasingly  influenced  by  considerations  of  a  social 
character,  and  that  therefore  the  process  of  organization 
will  become  more  conscious  and  designed.  But  the 
process  must  be  inward.  An  organism  cannot  be  modi- 
fied from  without  by  such  external  action  as  legislation, 
however  important  that  may  be  as  the  expression  of 
inward  forces.  We  cannot  reorganize  society  by  the 
methods  by  which  we  seek  to  reconstitute  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  have  to  deal  with  hidden  and  subtle 
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forces  which  operate  from  within ;  and  it  is  only  by 
controlling,  directing,  and  modifying  these,  and  even 
introducing  new  motives  and  energies,  that  we  can 
achieve  our  task.  Professor  McKenzie  has  written, 
'  The  relation  of  the  individual  to  society  is  similar  in 
kind  to  the  relation  of  the  will  of  an  individual  to  his 
character.  As  will  is  the  expression  of  character,  so  is 
the  individual  the  expression  of  society ;  but  as  change 
of  character  only  takes  place  through  change  of  acts 
of  will,  so  a  change  in  society  takes  place  only  through 
a  change  in  its  individual  members.  And  just  as  our 
wills  are  free,  though  they  are  the  expression  of  our 
characters,  so  the  individual  has  an  independent  life, 
though  he  is  the  expression  of  his  society.  Though 
the  individual  is  determined  by  society,  yet  it  is  through 
the  development  of  individual  lives  that  society  grows.' l 
If,  then,  society  is  to  be  reorganized,  the  social  con- 
sciousness must  be  so  deepened  and  the  social  conscience 
so  quickened  that  the  individual  shall  will  so  to  live 
and  act  as  to  aid  the  process  of  development  towards 
the  end  in  view.  Before  proceeding  further  it  is  im- 
portant to  determine  the  nature  of  this  end.  If  society 
is  to  be  consciously  reorganized  it  must  have  a  con- 
scious end.  What  is  this  end?  If  the  question  be 
approached  from  the  Christian  standpoint  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  It  is  the  kingdom  of 
God — a  society  grounded  in  the  Divine  Fatherhood, 
constituted  as  a  brotherhood,  obeying  the  law  of  love, 
and  realized  through  the  redeeming  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  not  to  overlook  the  eschatological 
significance  of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom  which  is 
to  come  suddenly  as  a  lightning-flash  is  the  final  triumph 
1  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,  ch.  iii. 
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and  consummation  of  that  kingdom  which  grows  by 
the  toil,  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  moral  energy  of  its 
citizens. 

If,  therefore,  the  end  towards  which  we  must  move  in 
the  reorganization  of  industry  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
next  question  that  arises  is,  How  do  we  stand  in  regard 
to  the  realization  of  this  ideal1} 

The  birth  of  the  modern  world  must  be  traced  to 
the  Reformation.  The  affirmation  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  private  judgement 
emancipated  the  individual  from  the  leading-strings  of 
authority,  struck  a  death-blow  at  Feudalism,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  liberty  of  the  Western  world. 
For  when  once  the  rights  of  the  individual  had  been 
vindicated  in  the  sphere  of  religion  their  vindication 
in  other  spheres  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  it  is  no 
surprise  to  find  their  triumphant  assertion  in  the 
political  sphere  in  the  Puritan  overthrow  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Divine  Right  of  kings.  The  process  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  of  individualism  to 
economic,  industrial,  and  social  relations  was  aided  by 
the  great  Industrial  Revolution  which  began  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  opening  up  of  the  New  World,  and  the  discovery 
of  the  route  to  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
together  with  the  success  that  had  attended  England  in 
her  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland,  combined  to  produce  a 
great  advance  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  commercial 
classes.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  commercial 
capitalist  begins  to  comes  into  prominence  as  the  rival  of 
the  wealthy  landowner.  The  power  of  capital  was  not 
organized  and  controlled  as  it  is  to-day.  More  manu- 
facturers were  in  a  comparatively  small  way,  and  the 
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domestic  system  largely  prevailed.  But  all  this  was 
suddenly  changed  with  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
industry  and  the  invention  of  labour-saving  appliances 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  '  In  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  all  the  great  inventions  of  Watt, 
Arkwright,  and  Boulton  had  been  completed,  steam  had 
been  applied  to  the  new  looms,  and  the  modern  factory 
system  had  fairly  begun.' l  From  now  onwards  we  note 
the  steady  movement  of  the  population  from  the  country 
to  the  town,  the  gradual  extinction  of  domestic  industries, 
and  the  herding  together  of  the  workers — men,  women,  and 
children — in  factories,  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  Labour 
by  Capital,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
latter.  In  those  early  days  there  was  little  or  nothing  to 
restrain  capital,  for  the  State  observed  the  principle  of 
non-interference,  and  labour  was  not  yet  organized  for  its 
own  protection.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper,  to  trace  all  the  stages  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustry up  to  the  present  time.  The  main  features  to  be 
noted  are  the  steady  consolidation  of  the  power  of  capital, 
the  growth  of  the  great  labour  unions,  and  the  gradual 
abandonment  or  modification  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine 
of  laissezfaire. 

The  Ricardian  theory  was  that  of  unrestrained  in- 
dividualism. It  was  contended  that  ideal  economic 
conditions  could  be  best  produced  by  the  free  play 
of  individual  forces,  unregulated  and  uncontrolled  by 
the  State,  the  only  function  of  which  was  to  keep  the 
ring  clear,  and  see  that  the  combatants  observed  the 
rules  of  the  game.  In  practice  these  extreme  doctrines 
have  been  modified,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere,  to  mitigate  the 
1  Gibbins,  Industrial  History  of  England,  p.  1 56. 
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conditions  of  the  conflict.  But  that  is  the  most  that  can 
be  said.  Society  is  still  '  a  war  of  all  against  all.'  In- 
dustry is  a  competitive  struggle,  in  which  the  race  is 
to  the  swift  and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  In  the  main 
it  is  not  the  rights  of  the  individual  qua  individual  that 
are  safeguarded,  but  those  of  the  individual  who  is 
strong. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  the 
Manchester  School  have  not  realized  what  their  early 
exponents  hoped,  and  industry,  as  at  present  constituted, 
is  open  to  criticism  on  economic,  ethical,  and  spiritual 
grounds. 

(a)  Economic.  As  Kirkup  points  out,  the  prevailing 
competitive  system  is  not  accidentally  but  necessarily 
largely  anarchical.  This  anarchy  manifests  itself  in  two 
ways,  both  of  which  are  particularly  baneful  and  fraught 
with  much  suffering  to  the  innocent — strikes  and  com- 
mercial crises.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on 
a  competitive  system  without  great  waste — waste  of 
capital  and  of  labour — and  a  common  phenomenon  is 
that  called  over-production,  but  which  is  usually  better 
described  as  under-consumption.  Further,  the  existing 
system  must  be  condemned  because  it  does  not  produce 
the  best  results,  but  '  leads  to  a  vast  amount  of  inferior 
and  inartistic  productions  in  all  departments.' 

(U)  Ethical.  The  present  competitive  system  has  not 
secured  for  the  majority  of  the  workers — i.e.  the  great 
mass  of  the  people — the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  healthy  physical  and  moral  life.  '  In- 
security '  is  the  word  which  best  describes  the  lot  of  the 
average  working  man.  While  it  is  true  that  wages  have 
gone  up  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  average  worker 
has  no  margin  which  he  can  lay  aside  against  sickness 
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and  old  age.  The  gulf  between  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor  was  never  so  wide  as  it  is  to-day.  The  freedom 
of  contract  which  the  workman  is  supposed  to  possess  is 
largely  a  delusion.  Except  where  he  has  special  skill,  or 
is  connected  with  a  union  which  is  particularly  strong,  he 
has  to  accept  work  on  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him, 
or  make  way  for  one  more  servile  or  needy  than  himself. 
Further,  the  competitive  system  has  made  for  the 
degradation  of  moral  standards  in  every  sphere  of  social 
and  industrial  life.  Kirkup  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
'No  rank  or  profession  or  calling  has  escaped  its 
influence.'  And  lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  the  individualistic  system  is  overreaching  itself  and 
is  destroying  individuality.  Specialization  is  carried  to 
an  extreme  in  most  industries,  and  the  individual  worker 
in  the  factory  can  only  take  a  small  part.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  is  thus  transforming  men  into 
machines  of  limited  capacity.  And  again,  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  and  the  merging  of  private 
firms  in  large  companies,  is  eliminating  the  personal  link 
between  master  and  man  and  is  setting  up  an  impersonal 
relationship  under  which  workmen  are  regarded  as  so 
many  'hands.'  The  result  is  that  character  and  the 
qualities  of  individuality  are  counting  for  less  and  less. 

(c)  Spiritual  The  competitive  system  is,  above  all, 
open  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  value  the  spiritual 
life.  It  is  apt  to  beget  a  spirit  of  covetousness  and 
greed  which  regards  material  success  as  the  summum 
bonum — a  spirit  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  teaching 
of  Him  who  said,  'A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.' 

If   these  criticisms    have  any   validity    it    must  be 
admitted  that  we  are  a  long  way  from  the  realization 
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of  that  which  we  have  set  before  us  as  our  own  social  end, 
the  kingdom  of  God — a  society  grounded  in  love  and 
brotherhood.  The  question  then  arises,  Can  the 
existing  competitive  system  be  moralized  so  as  to  rob 
these  criticisms  of  their  force  ?  Can  individualist  com- 
petition be  so  ethicized  as  to  produce  an  industrial  system 
grounded  in  brotherhood  and  love  ?  It  must,  of  course, 
be  admitted  that  there  is  room  for  the  exemplification  of 
altruistic  virtues  within  a  competitive  system  ;  but  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that,  in  so  far  as  they  are  practised, 
they  do  not  moralize  the  system,  but  depart  from  it. 
War  is  humanized  by  Geneva  Conventions  and  Red 
Cross  flags,  but  it  is  not  ethicized.  It  still  remains  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  love,  and  the  horrors 
of  war  will  be  ended,  not  by  the  multiplication  of  Con- 
ventions but  by  the  realization  of  the  fraternity  of  nations. 
And  while  it  is  true  that  much  has  been  done  by  philan- 
thropy and  legislation  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  the 
competitive  struggle,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  competi- 
tions for  material  ends  violate  the  Christian  law  of  love 
and  can  be  ethicized  by  no  philanthropic  or  legislative 
processes.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  said,  '  Competition 
is  the  wrangling  of  savages  round  a  table  at  which  they 
might  sit  at  peace,  and  pass  each  other  the  victuals  ;  it  is 
the  grabbing  of  the  dishes  as  they  are  brought  in  by  the 
waiters  of  Providence — the  laws  of  nature  ;  it  is  the 
filching  from  weaker  neighbours  of  their  portions,  so  that 
one  is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken.'  The  hardships 
and  horrors  of  the  competitive  warfare  can  only  be  ended 
by  the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  certain  experiments  in  the 
co-operative  direction  within  the  competitive  system.  I 
refer  to  the  Co-operative  Societies,  and  to  the  attempts 
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of  certain  firms  to  initiate  a  system  of  profit-sharing. 
The  Co-operative  Societies  have  undoubtedly  done  a 
great  work  in  cultivating  habits  of  thrift  in  the  working 
classes,  in  teaching  them  the  power  of  co-operation,  and 
in  training  their  leaders  in  the  art  of  managing  and 
controlling  great  enterprises.  But  when  that  is  said 
it  cannot  be  held  that  they  have  succeeded  in  modifying 
in  any  appreciable  degree  the  existing  industrial  system. 
The  Co-operative  Societies  take  their  place  as  competing 
entities  in  the  commercial  struggle,  and  their  competition 
increases  the  difficulties  of  the  small  trader.  After  all, 
they  are  little  more  than  limited  liability  companies  with 
working-class  shareholders ;  and,  however  excellent  the 
work  they  do,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  appreciably 
mitigate  the  strain  and  stress  of  competition.  If  all  the 
citizens  of  the  country  traded  at  Co-operative  Stores  that 
would  be  another  matter,  for  competition  would  be  so 
far  eliminated.  But  the  auguries  do  not  point  in  that 
direction  at  present.  The  total  capital  of  the  Co-opera- 
tive Societies  is  about  ^45,000,000,  while  the  capitalized 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1904  was  estimated  at 
;£n, 413, 000,000. l  The  membership  of  Co-operative 
Societies  is  only  10*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
over  twenty  years  of  age. 

The  experiment  of  profit-sharing  has  also  been  tried, 

but   not   on   any  widespread   scale.     According  to   the 

Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  for  February  1909,  the 

number  of  firms  practising  profit-sharing  in  1908  was  49. 

For    1907  the  number  of  persons   employed  by  these 

firms  varied  from  62,194  to  64,607.     The  bonus  paid  on 

wages  was  6'4  per  cent,  in  1907,  against  6*6  per  cent. 

in  1906.     This  is  a  movement  which  cannot  fail  to  be 

1  Chiozza  Money,  Riches  and  Poverty ',  p.  59. 
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beneficial  to  the  workers,  in  so  far  as  it  stimulates  their 
interest  in  their  work  and  secures  to  them  a  larger 
reward  for  their  labour.  But  the  remedy  for  existing 
difficulties  cannot  be  sought  on  these  lines ;  for  profit- 
sharing  simply  affects  the  internal  economy  of  individual 
firms,  who  still  appear  as  competitors  in  the  industrial 
struggle.  The  industrial  system  is  still  based  on  com- 
petitive warfare,  the  conditions  of  which  are  made  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  profit-sharing  capitalist  may 
be  handicapped  in  his  competition  with  his  non-profit- 
sharing  competitor — since  he  has  disbursed  to  his  work- 
people that  which  otherwise  would  have  accrued  to  his 
capital.  At  any  rate,  it  is  significant  that  the  movement 
has  received  so  little  support.1  Probably  it  is  because 
the  workmen,  while  willing  to  share  the  profits,  are  not 
ready  to  share  the  losses — and  very  naturally,  since  that 
might  lower  their  wages  below  the  level  of  subsistence 
in  times  of  trade  depression. 

The  failure  of  schemes  of  a  co-operative  character  within 
the  competitive  system  to  produce  any  radical  trans- 
formation in  industrial  and  social  conditions  has  caused 
many  to  turn  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Socialism. 
It  is  a  word  which  is  a  terrible  bogey  to  many  law- 
abiding  citizens ;  it  gives  sleepless  nights  to  the  '  haves,' 
from  Lord  Rosebery  downwards,  and  it  fills  the  '  have- 
nots  '  with  boundless  hope  !  Viewed  without  prejudice, 
however,  there  seems  little  in  it  to  fill  any  good  citizen 
with  terror  and  alarm.  The  socialistic  theory  has  been 
born  of  the  awakening  self-consciousness  of  the  working 
classes  and  a  growth  of  compassion  toward  the  poor  on 

1  Since  this  paper  was  read  it  has  been  announced  in  the  Press 
that  Sir  Christopher  Furness's  co-partnership  scheme  has  collapsed. 
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the  part  of  the  more  privileged  orders.  Its  history  has 
been  chequered,  and  it  has  found  many  different  modes 
of  expression.  Sometimes  its  exponents  have  been 
narrow  and  prejudiced,  and  have  displayed  class  hatred  ; 
sometimes  there  have  been  bound  up  with  its  exposition 
and  advocacy  wholly  irrelevant  theories  on  questions  of 
sex  and  religion.  But,  stripped  of  all  its  excrescences, 
and  stated  as  a  broad  principle,  Socialism  stands  for 
the  evolutionary  establishment  of  a  co-operative  common- 
wealth by  constitutional  and  legislative  methods, 

Revolutionary  Socialism  is  very  much  in  the  back- 
ground to-day.  William  Morris,  in  his  early  days,  was 
against  constitutional  methods  of  reform,  and  in  favour 
of  letting  the  social  sore  bleed  until  society  should 
awake  to  the  ghastly  horror  and  rise  against  the  ruling 
classes.  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  says  :  '  These  tactics  have  now 
been  openly  abandoned  by  the  Socialist  leaders  in  every 
constitutionally  governed  country.  In  Germany  more 
social  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  have 
been  enacted  by  the  State  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  and  it  is  in  Germany  where  Socialism  has  made, 
and  continues  to  make,  greatest  progress.  France  makes 
a  good  second  in  both  respects.  It  is  the  intelligent, 
fairly  well-off  artisan  in  Great  Britain  who  responds  most 
readily  to  the  Socialist  appeal,  and  it  is  the  slum  vote 
which  the  Socialist  candidate  fears  most.  "In  order  to 
be  effectually  discontented,"  said  Thorold  Rogers,  "a 
people  must  be  prosperous;  when  misery  revolts  it 
strikes  blindly,  and  is  generally  restrained." ' l 

The  method  advocated  by  Socialism  for  the  realization 

of  a  co-operative  commonwealth  is  that  of  the  communal 

ownership,  production,  and  distribution  of  wealth.     The 

1  From  Serfdom  to  Socialism,  p.  25. 
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programmes  of  the  different  socialistic  bodies  are  very 
similar.  That  of  the  I.L.P.  may  be  taken  as  typical  : 

'  Object.  An  industrial  commonwealth  founded  upon 
the  socialization  of  land  and  capital. 

f  Programme.  The  true  object  of  industry  being  the 
production  of  the  requirements  of  life,  the  responsibility 
should  rest  with  the  community  collectively  ;  therefore — 

'  The  land,  being  the  storehouse  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  should  be  declared  and  treated  as  public 
property. 

'  The  capital  necessary  for  industrial  operations  should 
be  owned  and  used  collectively. 

'  Work  and  wealth  resulting  therefrom  should  be 
equitably  distributed  over  the  population.' 

Now,  before  saying  anything  as  to  the  theory  thus 
outlined,  let  me  point  out  that  already  there  are  in- 
dications that  society  is  drifting  almost  unconsciously 
in  a  socialistic  direction,  and  that  forces  are  at  work 
which  tend  to  eliminate,  or  rather  reduce,  competition. 

i.  The  Growth  of  Trusts.  One  of  the  most  marked 
phenomena  of  our  times  is  the  increase  of  amalgamations 
and  working  arrangements  in  order  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
competition.  But  let  it  be  noted  that  this  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholder,  and  not  the  community ;  and 
the  total  number  of  shareholders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
does  not  exceed  500,000.  The  strength  of  trusts  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  29  of  the  largest  (repre- 
senting 564  firms)  have  a  total  capital  of  about 
^90,000,000.  It  is  evident  that  if  trusts  grow  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  establish  great  monopolies  in  the  staple 
articles  of  industry  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  State 
to  intervene  and  take  them  over,  in  the  interests  of 
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society.    There  are  competent  observers  who  believe  we 
are  moving  to  Socialism  along  these  lines. 

2.  1'he  Entry  of  the  Community  into  Industry.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  property  worked  and  controlled  by 
municipalities  already  exceeds  ^£5  00,000,000  sterling  in 
value.  While  we  are  arguing  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Socialism,  the  municipalities  are  translating  it  from  an 
abstract  theory  to  a  concrete  reality,  within  a  certain 
limited  sphere. 

It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  application  of  the 
theory  to  industry  in  the  widest  sense  is  a  far  more 
serious  and  complex  matter  than  the  socialization  of 
undertakings  relating  to  light,  traction,  and  water.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  suggested 
that  the  socialistic  State  can  be  realized  by  any  but 
evolutionary  methods.  Many  opponents  of  Socialism 
argue  as  though  it  is  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
socialize  everything  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Even  a  Government  with  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  as  Premier 
and  Mr.  Victor  Grayson  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  not  do  that.  Legislation  cannot  proceed  in 
advance  of  public  opinion.  The  various  programmes  of 
the  socialist  societies  are  intended  to  stand  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  spirit,  method,  and  aim  of  Socialism  rather 
than  for  a  detailed  scheme  to  be  realized  as  soon  as 
Socialists  can  capture  the  political  machine.  Many 
opponents,  too,  spend  their  time  in  raising  objections 
and  difficulties  as  to  matters  of  detail>  most  of  which  are 
not  likely  to  have  to  be  faced  in  our  day  and  generation. 
Ours  is,  of  course,  the  wisest  generation  that  has  ever 
lived ;  but  we  may  none  the  less,  without  any  unseem- 
liness, cultivate  sufficient  modesty  to  believe  that  posterity 
will  solve  its  own  problems,  if  we  look  after  our  own. 
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Society  is  an  organism  which  evolves  slowly.  Our 
business  is  to  discover  the  right  end,  and  the  principles 
whereby  that  end  can  be  realized.  Then  we  must  apply 
those  principles,  learning  from  experience  the  correct 
methods  of  application,  solving  our  own  problems,  and 
leaving  subsequent  generations  to  solve  theirs.  All  that 
we  need  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  is  that  we  have  not  set 
before  ourselves  a  wrong  end,  and  are  not  applying 
false  principles. 

Only  two  serious  objections  seem  to  me  to  have  been 
adduced  against  Socialism,  reasonably  and  intelligently 
conceived  : 

1.  The  socialistic  scheme  breaks  down  because   human 
nature  is  selfish.     This  difficulty  is  realized  by  many  of 
the  Socialist  leaders.     One  of  these  said  recently  to  a 
gathering  of  working  men,  '  It  is  of  no  use  speaking  of 
socializing  things  unless  you  socialize   your   heads  and 
hearts.'     I  can  understand  that  the  objection  is  insuper- 
able to  every  one — except  Christians.     Christianity  is  a 
gospel  of  redemption  from   sin,  including  the  sin  of 
selfishness.     It  may  be  freely  granted  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society  into  a  co-operative   brotherhood  is  the 
wildest  dream,  apart  from  a  gospel  of  redemption ;  but 
for  a  Christian  to  oppose  Socialism  on  the  ground  of  the 
selfishness  of  human  nature  is  to  display  lack  of  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  gospel  to    redeem  even  to  the 
uttermost. 

2.  Socialism    would  be    destructive    of   individuality. 
The  argument  is  familiar,  and  I  need  not  elaborate  it. 
It  would  be  fatal  if  it  were  true.     The  social  reformer 
must    always    emphasize    the    sacredness    of  freedom. 
Socialism  has  no  justification  unless  it  can  expand  the 
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bounds  of  freedom,  and  initiate  men  into  a  full  and 
abundant  life,  without  imposing  any  limits  upon  the 
possibilities  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  activity 
and  growth.  But  in  reply  it  can  be  said : 

(a)  The  socialization  of  industry  will  be  a  gradual 
process.     Any  tendencies  subversive  of  individuality  can 
be  guarded  against  and  corrected  as  they  arise. 

(b)  Social  or  collective  action  in  the  past  has  made  for 
the  furtherance,  and  not  the  destruction,  of  liberty.     The 
State  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  a  form  of  collectivism, 
and  it  has  slowly  evolved  to  its  present  condition,  not  as 
the  foe  of  liberty,  but  for  its  furtherance.     '  The  growth 
of  collectivism  has  been  from  the  first  a  struggle  with  the 
forces   of   individualism,  which   were  unrestrained   and 
supreme  at  the  outset.  .  .  .  The  formation  of  the  State, 
supported  by  general  laws,  was  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
collective    mind.     It    checked    rapacity,   but  furthered 
activity.     It  has  never  ceased  to  do  so,  even  in  countries 
farthest  advanced  in  collectivism.      The  freer  the  in- 
dividual activity  the  more  fully  will  this  law  act,  and  the 
whole    movement   may    almost   be    described    as    the 
growth  of  individualism.     Collectivism  is  not,  therefore, 
the   opposite   of  individualism.' 1     If,    then,   collective 
action  has  made  for  freedom  in  the  past,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  gradual   enlargement  of  its 
sphere   of  operation   will   result    in    the   limitation   of 
liberty,  especially  if  it  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  that  the 
aim  of  such  action  is  the  emancipation  of  the  individual 
from  degrading  conditions  of  life  and  labour. 

(c)  The  motive  of  the  new  social  order  (depending,  as  I 
have  said,  for  its  realization  on  the  redemptive  power  of 
the  gospel)  will  be  love.    Where  social  relationships  are 

1  Dealey  and  Ward,  Textbook  of  Sociology,  p.  298. 
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based  on  love  there  can  be  no  destruction  of  individu- 
ality, for  love  is  other-regarding,  and  therefore  regards 
the  sacred  rights  of  personality.  The  only  pathway  to 
self-realization  is  that  of  love  and  sacrifice.  '  Whosoever 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  whosoever  shall  lose 
his  life  for  My  sake  and  the  gospel's  shall  save  it.'  It  is 
said  of  the  Master  to  whom  we  are  linked  by  the  ties 
of  love  that  '  His  service  is  perfect  freedom.'  That  is 
the  only  atmosphere  in  which  individuality  can  reach  its 
full  stature.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
socialization  of  industry  will  bring  in  the  reign  of 
brotherly  love.  My  point  is  rather  that  the  socialistic 
ideal  is  practicable  in  so  far,  and  only  in  so  far,  as  love  is 
perfected.  The  practicability  of  Socialism,  therefore, 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  measure  of  faith  in  the 
gospel,  to  be  found  in  the  Church. 

Much  is  heard  as  to  the  danger  of  relaxing  the  moral 
fibre  if  competitive  struggle  be  eliminated  from  industry. 
But  surely  there  will  be  ample  room  for  elevating  conflict 
and  struggle  even  when  the  fierce  fight  for  daily  bread 
has  been  ended.  Professor  William  James  has  lately 
been  discussing  the  possibility  of  discovering  a  moral 
equivalent  for  war,  so  that  the  military  virtues  may  not 
die  out  with  the  spread  of  peace.  '  If  there  were,  instead 
of  military  conscription,  a  conscription  of  the  whole 
youthful  population  to  form,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted  against  Nature,  the 
injustice  would  tend  to  be  evened  out,  and  numerous 
other  goods  to  the  commonwealth  would  follow.  The 
military  ideals  of  hardihood  and  discipline  would  be 
wrought  into  the  growing  fibre  of  the  people;  no  one 
would  remain  blind,  as  the  luxurious  classes  now  are 
blind,  to  man's  real  relation  to  the  globe  he  lives  on,  and 
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to  the  permanently  hard  and  sour  foundations  of  his 
higher  life.  To  coal  and  iron  mines,  to  freight  trains, 
to  fishing-fleets  in  December,  to  dish-washing,  clothes- 
washing,  and  window-cleaning,  to  road-building  and 
tunnel-making,  to  foundries  and  stokeholes,  and  to  the 
fumes  of  skyscrapers,  would  our  gilded  youth  be  drafted 
off,  according  to  their  choice,  to  get  the  childishness 
knocked  out  of  them,  and  to  come  back  into  society  with 
healthier  sympathies  and  soberer  ideas.  .  .  .  We  should 
get  toughness  without  callousness,  authority  with  as  little 
criminal  cruelty  as  possible,  and  painful  work  done 
cheerily  because  the  duty  is  temporary,  and  threatens 
not,  as  now,  to  degrade  the  whole  remainder  of  one's 
life.' 

This  suggestion  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are 
troubled  as  to  who  would  do  the  menial  toil  under 
Socialism ;  and  to  those  who,  usually  from  the  easy 
comfort  of  economic  security,  argue  that  a  measure  of 
economic  insecurity  is  necessary  for  the  moral  progress 
of  the  race — by  which,  of  course,  they  mean  other  people 
than  themselves.  Whether  Professor  James's  suggestion 
is  practicable  or  not,  it  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  an  ample  field  wherein  to  discover 
a  moral  equivalent  for  the  warfare  of  competitive 
industry. 

To  sum  up,  the  lines  of  advance  towards  the  re- 
organization of  industry  on  a  Christian  basis  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  following  : 

i.   The  acceptance  of  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  life. 

The  severity  of  the  present  competitive  struggle  is  due 

to  the  prevalence  of  material  standards  of  well-being. 

Covetousness  and  greed  will  not  receive  their  deathblow 
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until  society  recognizes  that  '  a  man's  life  consisteth  not 
in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth.' 

2.  Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  Christian 
theory  of  moral  values,  which  exalts  love,  self-sacrifice, 
and  service  over  against  self-assertion  and  the  exploitation 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong. 

3.  We  must  have  State  action  to  express,  through  the 
nation,  the  municipalities,  and  other  social  groups,  the 
growing  collective  consciousness  of  the  people,  and  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  co-operative  production  and 
distribution  of  material  wealth,  so  as  to  free  the  individual 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  struggle  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  admit  him  into  that  larger  life  and  higher 
social  order  in  which  it  shall  be  possible  for  him  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  in  the 
happy  consciousness  that  all  that  is  needful  for  the  body 
shall  be  added  unto  him. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE 

AND 
RELIGIOUS  BELIEF 

F.  BALLARD,  D.D., 
M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  Free  Churches  are  beginning  to 
deal  with  the  social  problem  which  is 
facing  them.  Morality  is  separating  itself 
from  dogmas,  and  is  endeavouring  to 
interpret  and  explain  itself  through  life 
and  life  only.  The  existence  of  a  communal 
moral  personality,  a  communal  moral 
will,  a  communal  moral  conscience,  is 
being  made  the  reason  for  legislation.  The 
moral  movement  which  characterized  evan- 
gelicism  is  floating  into  the  mid-stream  of 
progress  to  play  its  part  as  an  agency  in 
the  epoch  of  social  construction  through 
social  action  upon  which  we  are  entering. 
J.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  M.P., 
Socialism  and  Society. 
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SOCIAL   SERVICE  AND   RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF 

BOTH  terms  in  the  theme  hereby  suggested  are  mani- 
festly nebulous,  and  require  to  be  defined  before  they 
can  be  either  compared  in  thought  or  combined  in 
action.  At  the  same  time,  they  point  to  interests  so 
vast  that  we  can  only  here  make  vivid  a  few  main 
principles. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  content  to-day  with  a  narrow 
conception  of  '  religious  belief.'  If  it  be  taken  as  merely 
equivalent  to  what  is  known  as  '  diffused  Christianity,'  it 
may  be  as  real,  confessedly,  as  diffused  electricity,  but  it 
is  equally  useless  for  service.  None  the  less,  it  must 
be  freely  owned  that  in  social  service,  Unitarian  and 
Romanist  may  bring  their  religious  belief  to  bear  upon 
their  actions  quite  as  effectually  as  Methodists,  or 
Anglicans,  or  Free  Churchmen  in  general.  There  is 
thus  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  adopt  the  simple  term 
'  Christian,'  putting  into  it  as  much  meaning  as  possible, 
and  endorsing  the  avowal  of  the  brilliant  Bampton 
Lecturer  for  1907  : l 

'  While  Christianity  seemed  to  hold  the  field,  Christians 
have  sometimes,  in  all  sincerity,  been  so  much  occupied 
1  Rev.  J.  H.  F.  Peile  :  The  Reproach  of  the  Gospel. 
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with  minor  differences  that  they  have  forgotten  the  real 
issue.  But  surely  for  us  to-day — unless  we  wilfully  blind 
ourselves  to  the  signs  of  the  times — that  issue  is  clear 
and  definite.  The  alternative  has  always  been,  but  now 
is  very  plainly,  between  Christian  and  non-Christian.' 

How  really  and  effectively  such  genuine  catholicity 
may  work  together  for  good,  he  reminds  us  at  the  close 
of  his  noble  deliverance  : 

1 1  see  the  rise  of  a  new  religious  order — the  greatest 
that  the  world  has  known — drawn  from  all  nations  and 
all  classes,  and  what  seems  stranger  yet,  from  all  Churches. 
Its  members  bear  no  distinctive  habit ;  no  distinctive 
name,  if  it  be  not  the  humble  name  of  disciples.  In 
their  common  worship  they  are  united  in  spirit,  though 
not,  it  may  be,  in  place  or  ritual.  Each  is  loyal  to  the 
Church  which  brings  his  soul  nearest  to  God ;  yet  does 
not  judge  his  brother  who  finds  another  way  the  best. 
For  they  have  learned  that  God,  who  is  one,  fulfils  Him- 
self in  many  ways,  and  that  the  bond  that  joins  them  is 
stronger  than  the  outward  symbols  which  divide  them. 
And  as  I  look  it  seems  to  me  that  their  brotherhood  has 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  world — because  Christians  have 
learned,  and  mankind  is  learning,  that  the  cause  of  every 
man  is  the  cause  of  all  men,  and  the  cause  of  God.' 

For  us  then,  without  pouring  any  scorn  upon  other 
faiths,  or  forgetting  that  Socialism,  in  the  lips  of  some 
of  its  noblest  advocates  outside  the  Churches,  claims  to 
be  a  religion,  'religious  belief  means  Christian  belief. 
The  more  exact  theological  connotation  of  that  con- 
ception I  leave  to  each  individual  conscience. 

'Social  Service,'  as  we  here  understand  it,  is  unmis- 
takably modern.  Its  scope  is  as  vast  as  its  significance 
is  practical.  Its  full  contents  are  beyond  exact  measure- 
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ment  or  definition ;  but  all,  save  the  wilfully  ignorant, 
know  too  well  the  substance  of  what  is  involved. 
Some  Christians,  however,  know  it  only  as  they  know 
war — by  mere  report,  which  tells  little  or  nothing 
of  the  most  tragic  actualities.  Popular  journalism  speaks 
of  '  glorious  victories ' ;  but  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
has  said,  speaking  from  actual  knowledge,  { war  is  hell.' 
So,  looked  at  from  afar,  especially  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  average  comfortable  pew-holder — not  to  say 
preacher — '  Social  Service  '  is  but  a  new-fangled  religious 
fad  likely  to  endanger  spirituality.  But  honest  observa- 
tion, no  less  than  personal  experience,  suffices  to  remind 
us  that  '  Social  Service '  has  in  only  too  clear  view  hells 
unutterable  and  intolerable,  and  feels  it  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  quite  as  truly  as  the  need  of  man,  that  these 
should  be  transformed  into  heavens.  When  we  speak 
with  hushed  words  of  horror  about  the  mystery  of  pain 
which  finds  dreadful  illustration  in  direful  earthquakes, 
Etna's  destructive  lava,  or  ghastly  accidents,  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  what  Dr.  Warschauer  pointed  out 
recently  in  answer  to  a  public  query  : 

'  Without  professing  to  be  able  to  offer  anything  like  a 
complete  solution  for  this  and  the  like  problems  that  vex 
us,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  more  suffering 
results  from  human  greed  in  one  large  modern  city,  than 
from  natural  catastrophes  throughout  the  whole  world.' 

Mr.  Henry  George  affirmed  with  reason  that  at  the 
bottom  of  every  social  question  there  will  always  be 
found  a  social  wrong.  But,  unfortunately,  that  is  not 
the  bottom.  For  at  the  root  of  every  social  wrong  there 
will  be  found  human  characters  wrong.  And  that  is 
precisely  where  social  service  needs  to  be  reinforced 
by  religious  belief,  if  we  are  to  pass  beyond  the  palliative 
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stage  of  healing  into  the  more  hopeful  region  of  curing 
and  preventing. 

Most  assuredly  true  social  service  can  never  be  con- 
tent with  merely  remedial  effort.  But  if  preventive  as 
well  as  palliative  rescue  work  be  in  our  minds,  there  are 
three  main  lines  upon  which  our  thought  must  travel. 

(1)  We    must    be  prepared  to  face  the  actual  facts. 

(2)  There  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  Christian 
principles.      (3)  These  principles  must    be    resolutely 
applied  to  the  facts,  both  practically  and  personally. 


There  is  unmeasured  room  for  reminding  ourselves,  as 
Christians,  of  those  human  hindrances  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  on  earth  against  which  we  are  bound  to  fight. 
In  simplest  brevity  they  are  yet  such  as  these. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  the  wealthiest  country  in  the 
world,  the  income  of  which,  on  expert  estimate,  amounts 
to  some  2,000  millions  of  pounds  per  year.  But  this 
colossal  sum  is  so  unequally  divided  that  whilst  a  com- 
parative handful  of  men  wallow  in  wealth,  possessed  of 
every  luxury  and  advantage,  the  vast  majority  spend 
their  lives  in  a  wearying  struggle  for  sheer  necessities, 
and  millions  of  our  fellow  creatures  —  quite  as  human 
and  quite  as  divine  as  any  peer  or  prince  that  ever 
lived  —  are  doomed  almost  to  sheer  animalism,  in  that 
they  scarcely  know  how  to  perpetuate  existence  from 
day  to  day.  'The  husbandman  that  laboureth,'  says 
the  New  Testament,  'must  be  the  first  to  partake  of 
the  fruits.'  Present-day  civilization  says  he  shall  be 
the  last.  Whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  myriads  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  herded  in  dens  where  not 
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only  all  life's  higher  possibilities  are  out  of  the  question, 
but  common  decencies,  no  less  than  the  conditions  of 
physical  health,  are  impossible.  The  land  upon  which 
we  all  depend  for  the  means  of  subsistence  as  well  as  for 
opportunities  of  housing — and  which  therefore  ought  to 
be  shared  wisely  and  fairly  by  the  whole  people  of  these 
realms — is  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  minority,  who  both 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  to  put  the  majority  to  any 
amount  of  difficulty,  need,  struggle,  suffering,  that  they 
please,  on  the  ground  of  the  '  sacred  rights  of  property,' 
which  rights  must  not  be  looked  into,  possession  being 
ten-tenths  of  the  law.1 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  these  enormous  and 
grossly  unjust  disparities,  especially  in  regard  to  the  land 
monopoly  and  land  laws,  in  association  with  unchecked 
competition  in  commerce,  all  kinds  and  degrees  of 
injustice,  cruelty,  and  oppression  abound,  which  are  most 
difficult  to  alter,  through  complication  with  'vested 
interests '  ramifying  in  every  direction.  Hence  all  our 
cities  contain  pitiful  hosts  of  sweated  victims  whose 
life  is  really  not  worth  living ;  a  miserable  army  of  the 
unemployed  ever  tending  to  become  unemployable ; 
swarms  of  half-murdered  infants  and  neglected  children  ; 

1  Thus  we  have  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, of  Walbottle  fame,  urging  the  Peers  in  the  '  Upper '  House 
to  destroy  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bill,  with  the  suggestion — 
'  I  do  not  mind  that  the  process  of  housing  is  slow.  The  provision 
of  cottages  is  not  an  urgent  matter,  and  it  is  much  more  important 
that  owners  should  be  safely  guarded  in  the  possession  of  their 
property.'  This  individual  '  owns '  some  180,000  acres  in  that 
one  county  alone.  But  another  man  owns,  it  is  computed,  some 
1,368,000  acres  1  For  further  information,  see  Mrs.  Marks  '  Land- 
holding  in  England,  and  The  Reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  by  Dr.  R. 
Spence  Watson  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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boys  and  girls  robbed  of  their  natural  rights  of  fresh  air 
and  play-time  ;  men  and  women  who  do  get  work  driven 
both  to  do  too  much  and  to  do  it  under  conditions  which 
mean  slow  suicide  in  procuring  what  with  ghastly  irony 
we  call  a  '  living  '  ;  and  even  if  they  fight  through  it  all  to 
old  age,  there  is  little  or  nothing  for  their  latter  days  but 
destitution  or  the  workhouse.  Meanwhile,  leaving  out  of 
account  a  fearful  mass  of  other  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
the  deadly  drink  traffic  —  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
comes of  a  few,  complicates  all  efforts  at  social  ameliora- 
tion, leads  to  crime  and  multiplies  evils  more  than  any 
other  trade  on  earth  —  is  deliberately  fostered,  encouraged, 
developed,  by  certain  sections  of  the  community,  utterly 
regardless  of  its  fearful  cost  alike  in  wasted  money  and  in 
physical  and  moral  degradation. 

Such  a  brief  statement,  however  inadequate,  may  yet 
serve  to  bring  home  to  our  minds  that  all  these  dire 
anomalies  are  real,  and  are  going  on  around  us,  even 
whilst  we  assemble  in  comfort  and  peace.  Some  of  them 
are  improving  through  effort;  others  are  tending  to 
increase.  No  one  of  them  will  decrease,  let  alone  dis- 
appear, without  increasingly  strenuous,  determined,  and 
persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  can  help. 


Thus  we  are  brought  to  ask,  as  a  matter  of  plain 
principle,  What  has  Christian  belief,  in  the  broad  yet 
real  sense  here  assumed,  to  do  with  these  woful  facts 
of  daily  human  living  ?  In  face  of  our  ever-growing 
populations  it  is  a  query  which  presses  for  answer  to-day 
as  never  before. 

Perhaps  in  the  enforced  brevity  of  the  present  occasion 
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it  will  be  most  effective  to  consider  the  two  familiar  terms 
of  Christian  belief,  'salvation'  and  'spirituality,'  frankly 
facing  their  significance  and  application.  Strangely 
enough,  both  religious  and  irreligious  people  often  com- 
bine to  assure  us  that  these  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  politics  or  sociology.  The  man  of  politics,  we  are 
loudly  told,  has  no  need  of  salvation,  and  the  spiritually- 
minded  man  no  concern  whatever  with  political 
economy.  Men's  sins  are  to  be  taken  away  at  the 
Cross ;  whilst  all  that  is  concerned  with  economics  is  to 
be  scientific,  and  therefore  distinctly  separated  from 
religion.  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  known  Methodist 
laymen,  we  read,  has  just  delivered  his  judgement 
hereupon  in  America,  after  this  fashion  : 

'He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  harmful  influence  of 
politics  upon  religion,  in  which  connexion  he  asserts 
that  the  Nonconformists  of  Great  Britain  are  suffering 
from  the  political  leadership  which  their  preachers  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  assume.  Trade  Unionism  is 
denounced  as  one  of  the  most  objectionable  forms  of 
Protection,  which  is  destroying  the  individuality  of  the 
working  man.' l 

From  the  one-sided  misrepresentation  of  the  latter  of 
these  sentences,  we  might  well  gauge  the  truth  and  worth 
of  the  former ;  but  it  is  all  of  a  piece  with  a  great  deal 
more.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ask  plainly,  When  we 
talk  of  salvation,  what  do  we  mean  ?  Do  we  refer  to 
part  of  the  world,  or  the  whole  world  ?  Do  we  con- 
template part  of  the  man,  or  the  whole  man? 

Hereupon,  with  trenchant  truth,  speaks  out  our 
Bampton  lecturer : 

'  The  question  is  whether  a  return  to  the  principles  of 
1  Daily  News,  March  1910. 
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Christ's  teaching  offers  a  practical  way  to  social  reform. 
And  this  question  involves  another,  namely,  whether 
Christ  intended  His  Church  to  be  universal,  or  to  be  a 
limited  body  of  believers  saved  out  of  a  lost  world.  If 
the  latter  was  what  He  intended,  cadit  quaestio,  for  on 
the  one  hand  Christianity  is  not  a  failure,  having  con- 
tinuously fulfilled  this  purpose  since  its  foundation ;  and 
on  the  other  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  problems  of 
Society.'1 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  nineteenth  century 
had  answered  such  a  question  for  ever.  But  the  following 
excerpts  from  well-known  journals  seem  yet  to  point  to 
the  contrary. 

Dr.  Len  Broughton  of  Atalanta  has  recently  published 
a  volume  of  addresses  which  contains  this  declaration  : 
'  God  is  not  the  universal  Father  of  the  race.  He  is  not 
the  Father  of  the  world  of  mankind.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  more  damnable  doctrine  than  that  which  is  so  popular 
in  some  great  pulpits  of  the  land  to-day,  known  as  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.'—'  I  thank  God  that  the  Church  is 
not  commissioned  to  save  the  world.' 2 

More  significant  still  is  it  to  note  that  this  same 
sentiment  is  voiced  by  a  Methodist  missioner,  a  follower 
of  the  man  who  said  so  emphatically  '  The  world  is  my 
parish ' : 

'There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  New  Testament  as 
either  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  or  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  Brotherhood  is  only  a  concession, 
both  unscriptural  and  dangerous.' 3 

1  The  Reproach  of  the  Gospel,  p.  179. 

2  Christian  World,  June  1908 ;  British  Weekly,  October  1908. 

8  The  Churches  and  the  Present  Outlook,  by  Rev.  Thos.  Waugh, 
p.  142. 
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If  this  be  the  '  religious  belief '  contemplated  by  the 
terms  of  our  subject,  I,  for  one,  wash  my  hands  of  it, 
and  declare  on  the  contrary,  with  all  possible  emphasis, 
my  own  belief,  that  the  mission  of  Christianity  is  not 
to  make  men  children  of  God,  but  to  remind  them  that 
they  are  such,  to  treat  them  accordingly,  and  to  demand 
for  them,  on  that  very  ground,  that  they  shall  have  a 
chance  at  least  to  live  as  the  children,  not  the  dogs,  of 
the  divine  family.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  churches  so 
to  teach  and  act,  that  those  who  are  ignoring  their  native 
dignity,1  or  do  not  apprehend  it,  or  are  trampling  upon 
it  as  did  Esau  and  the  prodigal  son,  may  be  brought 
back  to  Him  to  whom  alike  by  creation  and  redemption 
they  belong,  and  coming  to  know  Him  as  their  Father 
on  the  assurance  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  led  to  believe 
and  repent,  to  feel  and  act  as  His  children  should  do. 

Mr.  Peile  speaks  hereupon  with  wise  earnestness  : 

'  To  make  the  world  Christian  !  The  words  imply  a 
revolution  so  tremendous  that  the  mere  naming  of  it 
moves  experience  to  an  incredulous  smile,  and  makes 
enthusiasm  itself  falter.  And  yet  this  is  the  task  which 
our  Lord  laid  upon  His  disciples,  the  task  in  which  all 
Christians,  lay  or  cleric,  man  or  woman,  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  take  their  part.' 2 

Certainly,  if  the  New  Testament  is  of  any  account, 
this  witness  is  true.  Nothing  else,  nothing  less,  is 
Christian.  But  how  far  we  are  at  present  from  making 
'  the  world  Christian,'  every  one  knows.  And  the  question 
WHY?  springs  up  with  insistent  force.  Theological 
reasons  have  been  given  long  enough  and  earnestly 
enough.  Nor  do  I  demur  to  them.  The  immeasurable 

1  Ps.  viii.  5,  R.V. ;  Matt.  xii.  12. 

2  p.  169. 
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deadliness  of  the  moral  wrong  which  Christianity  calls 
1  sin  '  is  far  too  manifest  and  undeniable  to  be  dismissed 
by  the  bastard  philosophy  of  the  Clarion,  or  reduced 
to  a  harmless  minimum  by  some  New  Theologians. 

Leaving  that,  however,  to  other  occasions,1  there  is 
another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  specially  concerns  us 
here.  Perhaps  the  world  outside  the  churches  is  in 
danger  of  hearing  too  much  just  now  about  heredity  and 
environment.  For  it  is  certain  that  these  alone  never 
yet  wholly  made,  or  unmade,  any  man.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  world  of  religious  belief  has  heard  and 
thought  far  too  little  about  these  potent  factors  in  human 
character  and  destiny.  When  men  are  told  that  'The 
Christian  method  of  dealing  with  the  burglar  is  to  neglect 
him  in  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  to  allow  him  to 
become  a  burglar  from  sheer  lack  of  opportunity  to 
become  anything  else,  and  then  to  lecture  him  and  send 
him  to  prison,'2  every  honest  thinker  knows  that  the 
libel  is  as  false  as  it  is  self-contradictory.3 

But  in  most  error  there  is  a  residue  of  truth,  and  here 
it  is  plain  enough — viz.  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
men  who  are  by  birthright  children  of  God,  to  know 
themselves  to  be  such,  and  to  live  worthily  of  their 
high  nature,  under  the  conditions  in  which  vast  hosts  of 
our  modern  population  have  to  exist. 

1  For  the  former,  see  my  little  book   Guilty,  a  Tribute  to  the 
Bottom    Man ;    for    the    latter,    Christian   Essentials  (Methodist 
Publishing  House). 

2  Not  Guilty,  by  R.  Blatchford,  p.  242. 

8  See,  for  instance,  God  and  my  Neighbour,  by  the  same  writer, 
p.  ix  :  '  It  is  very  evident  that  our  common  English  ideals  are  anti- 
Christian,  and  that  our  commercial,  foreign,  and  social  affairs  are 
run  on  a«/z-Christian  lines.' 
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'  The  poor  of  London  have  been  thrust  and  are  kept 
by  a  society  which  till  lately  called  itself  Christian,  in 
conditions  of  life  which  make  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  to  them  a  mockery.  They  are  practically  denied 
their  share  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  which  for  one 
thing  promises  to  honest  work  enough  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  But  it  is  not  in  London  only,  or  in  other  great 
towns  only,  that  men  and  women  are  forced  to  live 
like  the  beasts  without  the  beasts'  happy  want  of  self- 
consciousness.'  1 

So  writes,  with  tragic  truth,  a  gentle-minded  Anglican 
clergyman  who  is  neither  Socialist  nor  Radical.  The 
case  is  mildly  stated  indeed.  The  reality,  in  myriads  of 
cases,  is  more  than  pitiful,  it  is  infernal.  Does  then 
this  state  of  things — which  is  not  lessened  in  the  least 
by  all  that  may  be  alleged  concerning  the  bright  side 
of  civilization — trouble  the  mind  of  the  churches  as  it 
ought  to  do  ?  Most  assuredly  it  does  not.  In  a  fairly 
large  family,  when  one  of  the  children  is  '  down '  with 
scarlet  fever  or  pneumonia,  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
charged  with  anxiety,  and  to  suggest  merriment  in  any 
form  would  be  accounted  brutal.  But  the  modern 
world  multiplies  its  '  rinks '  and  theatres,  whilst  the 
Christian  churches  go  on  their  placid  way  with  un- 
measured cheerfulness  week  by  week,  as  if  there  were 
no  squalid  slums,  no  starving 2  men,  no  sweated  women, 
no  murdered  children,  no  honest  unemployed  with 
pining  families,  no  occupations  which  mean  disease 
and  death  to  those  doomed  to  them,  no  girls  driven 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  1907,  pp.  no,  ill. 

2  In  London   alone   last  year    forty-eight    men  were    literally 
starved  to  death.     And  this  in  a  land  whose  capitalized  wealth  in 
1904  was  computed  by  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  as  ;£i  1,413, 000,000  ! 
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on  to  the  streets  by  cruel  wages,  no  social  injustice, 
or  robbery,  or  oppression ! 

How  truly  and  fully  Christian  worshippers  desire  to 
keep  Christ's  first  great  command,  I  do  not  know.  But 
certainly  the  second  is  as  yet  only  feebly  emphasized 
and  superficially  observed.  It  is  neither  cynicism  nor 
pessimism,  but  simple  truth,  when  we  are  told  that — 

'The  great  majority  of  mankind  have  for  centuries 
done  everything  with  the  moral  rule  of  the  gospel 
except  obey  it.  They  have  read  it  aloud  in  their  churches 
and  their  homes  ;  they  have  enshrined  it  in  a  magnificent 
system  of  worship;  they  have  glossed  and  commented 
it  until  it  bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  the  code 
which  they  find  most  profitable  and  convenient;  they 
have  shaped  and  trimmed  it  to  fit  into  a  corner  of  an 
otherwise  pagan  existence.'1 

Whilst,  therefore,  one  would  remind  some  New  Theo- 
logians that  it  is  a  poor  way  of  enforcing  the  second 
great  command,  to  ignore  if  not  deny  the  first,  one 
must  also  say  to  churches  calling  themselves  Evangelical, 
that  the  ignoring  of  the  second  makes  their  avowed 
observance  of  the  first,  null  and  void.  For  he  who 
does  not  keep  them  both,  keeps  neither. 

In  general,  when  Christians  refer  to  the  '  salvation  of 
the  world,'  if  they  mean  anything  they  mean  'conver- 
sion.' But  it  is  not  made  at  all  clear  what  such  con- 
version signifies.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  forgotten  that 
this  word,  if  it  must  be  retained  as  the  essence  of 
Christian  reality,  has  at  least  three  definite  aspects. 
Omitting  here  the  case  of  the  heathen,  to  whom  it 
means  the  acceptance  of  new  truth,  in  a  Christian 

1  Bampton  Lectures,  1907,  p.  21. 
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country  it  ought  to  stand  for  realization,1  whereas  it  is 
almost  always  taken  to  mean  reversion. 

We  are  all  so  pleased  to  read,  in  works  like  Mr. 
Harold  Begbie's  latest  volume,  how  human  '  broken 
earthenware  '  may  be  mended,  that  we  forget  there  is 
something  measurelessly  better,  viz.  to  prevent  the 
same  earthenware  from  being  broken.  The  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son  has  been  not  a  little  over-preached, 
and  the  mischievous  inference  has  been  too  often  drawn 
that  our  children  must  go  wrong  before  they  can 
become  right  ;  and  that  '  conversion '  must  always  mean 
bringing  back  again  from  some  far  distant  evil  domain. 
It  is  the  measure  of  the  world's  shame  and  the  Church's 
failure  that  such  return  is  so  often  necessary.  But  it 
ought  not  to  be.  For  which  reason,  in  the  degree  in 
which  civilization  tends  to  make  it  so,  the  plain  duty  of 
Christian  churches  is  to  oppose  and  alter  civilization. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  from  childhood  to 
grow  up  into  the  realization  of  Divine  Sonship,  and 
thence  to  live  Christian  lives,  they  must  at  least  have  a 
childhood,  and  a  chance  to  live  human  lives.  But  in 
myriads  of  cases  this  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  get. 
And  when  heredity,  as  well  as  environment,  is  taken 
into  account,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  we  are  driven  to 
acknowledge  that  vast  numbers  of  those  whom  we 
blame  for  fouling  their  own  nest,  have  been  far  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Our  worthy  Bampton  Lecturer  rightly  reminds  us  that 
'  above  all  else  our  counsellors  must  keep  in  mind  that 
no  permanent  reform  can  be  effected  by  dead  lift.' 2 

1  See   I   Cor.  vii.  14,  and  compare  Dr.  Weymouth's  rendering 
(New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech}. 

2  pp.  113,  171,  192. 
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The  suggestion  is  true  enough  to  put  to  shame  for  ever 
the  human  automatism  which  thrusts  itself  into  promi- 
nence to-day  under  the  name  of  '  Determinism.'  But  it 
is  also  sufficiently  true  to  put  modern  Christianity  to 
shame,  and  to  justify  the  title  of  these  notable  Lectures  l 
by  Mr.  Peile,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  fearful  hindrances, 
such  as  only  sociology  can  estimate  and  politics  remove, 
which  weigh  upon  thousands  of  human  souls  in  our 
midst  as  heavily  as  ever  the  cruel  chains  did  upon 
galley-slaves  of  old.  We  must,  assuredly,  go  on 
appealing  to  men,  as  men,  to  choose  and  act  for  them- 
selves, because  they  are  neither  mere  non-moral  bipeds 
nor  soulless  machines.  But  for  all  that,  heredity  and 
environment  remain  tremendous  forces,  which  only 
the  most  earnest  sociology  and  the  most  noble-minded 
politics  can  alter,  as  they  need  to  be  altered,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  world  Christian.  The  notion  that  a 
spiritual  church  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
because  composed  of  spiritual  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  economics,  gives  us  but  a  toy  Christianity — 
as  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  on  earth,  as  the  toy  instruments  in  the  famous 
Symphony  would  be  for  expressing  all  the  realities  and 
possibilities  of  harmony. 

Christian  '  salvation,'  therefore,  in  order  to  be  true  to 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
modern  world,  must  consider  not  only  the  whole  of 
humanity  but  the  whole  of  each  man,  and  hence  all  his 
relations  to  his  fellow  men.  Thus  sociology  becomes 

1  Entitled  The  Reproach  of  the  Gospel :  an  inquiry  into  the  apparent 
failure  of  Christianity  as  a  general  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  -with 
special  reference  to  the  present  time,     I  mention  this  volume  often, 
on  purpose  to  urge  its  study  by  every  reader. 
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not  a  mere  marginal  note  of  theology,  but  the  necessary 
means  and  method  of  its  application  to  human  life. 
Politics,  instead  of  being  left  to  men  who  treat  religious 
belief  as  optional,  ought  to  be  the  most  personal  and 
practical  expression  of  that  belief,  in  relation  to  one's 
fellow  men.  So  that  without  the  directing  channels  of 
sociology  and  politics,  individual  spirituality  is  as  in- 
competent to  bring  to  pass  the  ideals  of  Christ  in  human 
society,  as  the  steam  in  an  engine  would  be  to  draw 
a  train  without  the  accompanying  machinery. 

In  simple  summary,  then,  the  reasons  why  the  Christian 
Church,  as  such,  should  have  more  to  do  with  the  whole 
well-being  of  humanity,  and  to  that  end  with  all  that 
appertains  to  social  amelioration,  than  any  other  corporate 
body  on  earth,  are  such  as  these  : 

1.  Churches  are  committed  by  their  religious  belief  to 
the  definite  and  all-embracing  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  This  involves  the  consequent  recognition  of  the 
unique  dignity  of  man.     As  against  Haeckel's  '  placental 
mammal,'  and  Determinism's  '  creature  of  heredity  and 
environment,'  he  is  the  child  of  God,  the  only  moral 
being  known   to  us,  whose  degradation  in  slums   and 
slavery    becomes    correspondingly    monstrous    and    in- 
tolerable. 

3.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is  for  Christianity  neither 
a  mere   conception  of  philosophy  nor  a  humanitarian 
dream,  but  a  never-to-be-forgotten  actuality. 

4.  All  the  injustices,  and  wrongs,  and  tyrannies,  which 
have  become  an  integral  part  of  modern  social  existence, 
are  proportionately  wicked  as  well  as  woful.1 

1  Well  says  Bishop  Gore  hereupon  :  '  The  principle  of  justice  is 
one  which  is  not  approximately  realized  in  what  we  call  Christian 
society  at  present.  There  are  comparatively  few  men  who  have  any 
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5.  Those  who  profess  to  learn  of  Jesus  Christ  ought 
certainly  to  share  His  painfully  sensitive  sympathy  in 
presence  of  all  innocent  and  unnecessary  suffering. 

6.  The  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth 
which  He  binds  on  all  the  churches,  is  as  far  beyond 
Plato's   Republic,  or   More's  Utopia,   or  anti-Christian 
Socialism's  well-fed  and  well-clothed  community,  as  a 
pure  and  sweet  and  noble  home  is  beyond  the  bare 
possibilities  of  a  barrack -room. 

7.  Last,  though  not  least,  comes  into  account  the 
Christian  conception  of  human  destiny.     If  in  any  sense 
this  life  is  a  training-ground  for  something  higher,  and 
not  merely  a  stage  over  which  puppets  shuffle  to  oblivion, 
then  all  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  every  human  being 
should  have  as  large  a  chance  as  possible  of  making  the 
most  and  best  of  the  present,  with  a  view  to  future 
development  beyond  the  grave. 

(3) 

All  this,  and  all  that  it  connotes,  may,  I  know  well,  be 
pronounced  theoretical,  nebulous,  sentimental,  unpractical, 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  point  out  that 
principles  must  always  precede  practice,  and  the  details 
by  which  such  principles  can  be  turned  into  practice 
must  be  left  ultimately  to  individual  responsibility.  But 

real  opportunity  of  work  and  remuneration  according  to  their  faculties, 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  of  legitimate  education,  physical  and  moral. 
Until  that  is  secured,  until  the  principle  of  justice  is  acknowledged 
and  acted  on,  all  philanthropic  effort  which  teaches  contentment, 
which  aims  at  the  maintenance  of  the  established  social  order,  and 
has  not  for  its  purpose  a  permanent  moral  improvement,  is  a  wrong 
to  the  poor  and  a  specious  anodyne  for  the  consciences  of  the  rich.' 
— Bam f  ton  Lectures,  1907,  p.  120. 
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there  is  no  reason  whatever,  save  in  human  nature  itself, 
why  such  Christian  principles  as  these  should  not  become 
increasingly  the  actual  practice  of  Christendom. 

There  are  unquestionably  many  and  great  hindrances. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  any  notice  of  these 
beyond  asserting  that  there  is  neither  help  nor  hope 
in  three  ways  which  seem  just  now  to  be  strangely 
popular.  Outside  the  churches  we  find  many  pro- 
claiming godless  'Determinism'  as  the  social  panacea. 
Amongst  Christian  believers,  not  a  few  urge  that  the 
final  hope  is  in  Divine  Omnipotence.  Others,  with 
pathetic  devotion  to  the  surface  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  bid  us  presently  expect  some  celestial 
kataclysm.  In  face  of  all  these  we  can  here  but  affirm, 
as  unhesitatingly  as  gently,  that  neither  does  Christian 
spirituality  warrant,  nor  Christian  socialism  endorse,  any 
such  short  and  easy  method  for  the  curing  of  humanity's 
ills.  The  only  Millennium  with  which  Christian  belief 
is  concerned,  or  which  Christian  hope  permits,  is  the 
Millennium  which  we  are  called  upon,  every  one,  to  help 
to  bring  to  pass. 

When  these  three  misleading  suggestions  are  put  aside, 
what  is  left  ?  Plainly,  social  evolution  by  means  of 
Christian  devotion.  Nothing  less,  nothing  else  is 
sufficient  for  the  need  of  the  hour,  either  as  ideal  or 
dynamic.  Some  of  us,  indeed,  believe  that  the  social 
conception  known  as  Collectivism — when  rightly  under- 
stood, and  freed  from  the  lies  and  libels  almost  always 
attached  to  it  by  opponents — is  the  only  economic  system 
which  either  satisfies  Christian  aims  or  would  allow  of 
their  being  honestly  carried  out.  To  say  that  it  is  a 
dream,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  to  say  that  Christianity 
is  a  dream.  Under  the  present  social  conditions  it  may 
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well  be  so.  But  granted  time  and  continual  progress 
in  the  right  direction,  and  there  are  inspiring  grounds 
for  hope.1 

Christian  Socialists  are  quite  unmoved  when  others 
trample  their  name  under  foot  with  the  scorn  which 
in  some  quarters  passes  for  piety  and  wisdom.  For 
whatever  name  be  given  to  our  aims  or  efforts,  the 
only  way  in  which  social  improvement  can  be  helped 
by  any  of  us  is  along  the  lines  of  personal  contributions 
which,  taken  singly  land  alone,  would  seem  indeed  useless 
and  hopeless  ;  but  when  persisted  in,  added  together,  and 
continually  developed,  with  a  view  to.  the  greatest  blessed- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  constitute  the  very  essence 
of  social  evolution. 

That  such  an  application  of  Christian  devotion,  equally 
spiritual  and  social,  is  as  possible  and  practical  as  it 
is  personal  and  far-reaching,  is  manifest  enough,  when 
justice  is  done  to  the  factors  involved.  '  Religious 
belief,'  as  related  to  '  social  service,'  from  this  stand- 
point, means  definitely  and  always  that  '  salvation  '  can 
never  be  merely  personal  or  individual,  but  must  lead 
on,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  real,  to  the  relative  and 
the  social. 

When  it  is  asked,  What   true  expression  in  politics 

1  It  is  more  than  interesting  to  note  that  the  Editor  of  the  Clarion, 
for  all  his  anti-Christian  virulence,  has  definitely  printed  his  con- 
viction that  without  Altruism — which  he  himself  defines  as  '  Christ's 
glorious  gospel  of  love,  against  man's  dismal  science  of  greed ' — 
Socialism  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  In  regard  to  such 
Altruism  (which  he  acknowledges  '  originated  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ ')  he  affirms  that  '  All  the  mercy  and  patience  we  have 
in  the  present,  and  all  the  hope  we  have  in  the  future  have  come 
of  it.  And  let  the  day  of  Socialism  be  near  or  far,  when  that  day 
arrives,  Socialism  also  will  have  come  of  it.' — Altruism^  pp.  3,  6,  10. 
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and  social  reform  can  be  found  for  'spirituality'? — the 
answer  may  well  stand  in  the  words  of  Professor  Pea- 
body  :  '  The  only  test  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the 
modern  world  will  regard  as  adequate,  is  its  applicability 
to  the  solution  of  the  social  question.' 

Good  men  may  form  their  'Anti-Socialist  and  non- 
political  '  unions l  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  and  pro- 
claim a  spirituality  loftily  apart  from  mundane  affairs, 
but  they  are  as  surely  reckoning  without  their  host  as 
they  are  forsaking  New  Testament  principles.  The 
religion  which  only  fits  men  for  another  world,  whether 
transcendental  or  eschatological,  is  not  merely  insufficient 
for  human  needs,  but  will  assuredly  be  ignored  by  those 
on  whom  the  modern  fight  of  life  is  pressing  ever  more 
severely  and  unjustly.  Whether  the  churches  are 
pleased  with  themselves  and  with  each  other  in  their 
assemblies  or  not,  Mr.  Kidd  is  right  in  his  assertion  that 
'  The  fact  of  our  time  which  overshadows  all  others 
is  the  arrival  of  Democracy.' 2  And  he  adds  most  truly 
that  'The  perception  of  the  fact  is  of  relatively  little 
importance  if  we  do  not  also  realize  that  it  is  a  new 
Democracy.'  As  Mr.  Peile  puts  it,  '  And  now  the  day 
of  power  has  dawned  for  the  labouring  classes.'  The 
fact  is  beyond  denial.  Democracy  is  not  only  coming, 
but  come.  It  is,  moreover,  not  only  come,  but  come 
to  stay,  and,  sooner  or  later,  to  rule.  It  is  no  longer 
hoodwinked  as  in  days  gone  by,  but  open-eyed;  it  is 
no  longer  dumb,  but  many-tongued ;  it  is  no  more 

1  One  must  say  in  passing  that  this  is  a  curiously  self-contra- 
dictory combination.     It  simply  serves  to  show  once  more  how 
well-meaning  folk  can  overreach  and  contradict  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle;s  word  in  Rom.  x.  2. 

2  Social  Evolution,  p.  328. 
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an  incoherent,  impotent  aggregation  of  serfs,  but  an 
ever-consolidating  phalanx  of  free  men  on  the  way  to 
social  omnipotence.  It  sees  as  well  as  professing 
Christians  do,  possibly  better,  that  Christ's  ideal  is  as 
far  from  being  realized  at  present  as  it  would  be  glori- 
ously sufficient  were  it  prevalent  in  our  midst.  And 
whatever  may  become  of  our  theologies,  old  or  new, 
only  in  the  degree  in  which  Christian  churches  spend 
themselves  in  endeavouring  to  bring  that  ideal  into 
actual  human  life,  without  respect  of  persons  through- 
out all  human  society,  will  the  men  of  the  coming  age 
either  believe  in  their  sincerity  or  listen  to  their  avowed 
evangel. 

Socialists  who  are  not  attached  to  the  churches 
stimulate  each  other  by  a  song  entitled  '  The  Red  Flag,' 
which  is  certainly  inspiring  in  its  way.  Yet  if  Christian 
faith  is  worth  anything  at  all,  we  have  even  nobler 
inspirations.  The  aim  of  the  Christian  Socialist  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  by  Mr.  J.  Addington 
Symonds,  and  the  fact  that  these  may  now  be  quoted 
from  the  Methodist  Hymn-Book l  is  in  itself  a  gracious 
sign  of  the  times,  an  earnest  of  the  true  Millennium 
when  '  salvation '  shall  mean  the  saving  of  the  whole 
of  every  man,  and  '  spirituality '  find  its  fullest  expression 
in  so  keeping  both  Christ's  great  commands  as  to  en- 
sure, through  consecrated  personality,  a  noble  heredity 
and  an  inspiring  environment  for  every  human  child. 

These  things  shall  be  :  a  loftier  race 
Than  ere  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise, 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls, 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

1  Hymn  980,  with  the  exception  of  verses  3  and  4,  which  are 
altered. 
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They  shall  be  gentle,  brave,  and  strong, 
To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm, 
On  earth,  and  fire,  and  sea,  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed,  shall  live  as  comrades  free ; 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

Man  shall  love  man  with  heart  as  pure 
And  tender  as  the  Christ  of  old  ; 

Instead  of  feud  'twixt  rich  and  poor 
Shall  each  serve  all  with  joy  untold. 

New  arts  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mould, 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies  ; 

And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  Paradise. 
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THE  Church  of  which  we  speak  is  that  '  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.'  It  is  not  an 
organization  which  we  can  rearrange  at  our  pleasure. 
We  have  to  study  the  mind  of  Christ,  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  that  He  poured  forth,  and  also  the  mind  of 
the  wise  master-builders  to  whom  He  entrusted  the  task 
of  laying  the  foundation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
have  the  most  perfect  certainty  that  He  whose  service 
is  'perfect  freedom  '  has  provided  in  His  Church  ample 
scope  for  the  free  development  and  exercise  of  all  the 
powers  of  humanity,  and  that  anything  which  cramps 
or  fetters  human  nature  cannot  be  a  part  of  His  will, 
whatever  sanctions  it  may  seem  to  claim. 

A  consideration  of  women's  work  in  the  Church 
should,  therefore,  take  into  account  the  attitude  and 
action  of  our  Lord  Himself,  the  bestowal  and  reception 
of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  actual  life  of  the  Church  at  its  commencement, 
and  in  its  earliest  days.  And  we  will  accordingly  look, 
first,  at  these  important  particulars. 

Women's  work  in  the  Church  began  with  personal 
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ministration  done  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Himself,  and 
He  rewarded  it  by  giving  the  women  a  place  in  the 
innermost  circle  of  discipleship.  They  gave  Him  not 
merely  friendship,  but  service.  Martha  and  Mary  of 
Bethany  were  His  intimate  personal  friends,  yet  they 
are  never  reckoned  among  the  apostolic  company ;  but 
the  '  ministering  women '  are  called  '  certain  women  of 
our  company.'  They  shared  in  the  teaching  that  was 
not  given  to  '  those  without.'  Thus  the  angel  at  the 
tomb  bade  them  '  Remember  how  He  spake  unto  you 
while  He  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying  that  the  Son  of  Man 
must  be  delivered  up.'  Now  Jesus  had  never  publicly 
taught  that  He  was  about  to  die.  It  was  part  of  the 
'training  of  the  Twelve,'  and  the  women  had  shared 
it.  They  are  found  with  the  Twelve  in  the  upper  room 
after  the  resurrection,  and  they  had  part  in  that  work 
of  witnessing  whose  fruits  we  possess  in  the  four 
Gospels. 

Their  service  had  been  that  of  womanly  care  for  the 
bodily  wants  of  the  Master  and  those  of  the  Twelve. 
They  '  ministered  unto  them  of  their  substance.'  But 
they  had  also  followed  Him,  and  thus  had  been  trained 
to  give  another  service  to  His  Church,  namely,  that  of 
contributing  their  recollections  of  His  deeds  and  words 
to  the  permanent  Gospel  record.  The  stories  of  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  must  have  come  largely 
from  them.  The  story  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue 
of  Nazareth,  and  that  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  bear 
traces  of  feminine  narrators.  And  St.  Luke's  story  of 
the  birth  and  infancy  of  our  Lord  is  emphatically,  from 
beginning  to  end,  a  woman's  story. 

We  start,  then,  with  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  accepted  for  Himself 
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and  His  followers  the  ministrations  of  women,  and 
treated  those  who  gave  them  as  members  of  the  inner 
circle  of  His  chosen  disciples,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
take  an  important  share  in  that  vital  task  of  witnessing 
of  which  our  Gospels  are  the  outcome. 

Our  next  point  is  the  '  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.' 
The  women's  share  in  the  great  gift  of  Pentecost  is 
beyond  question.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient 
prophecy,  'Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy'; 
and,  beside  the  general  gift  of  prophetic  power,  the 
records  name  women  prophets,  such  as  the  four  virgin 
daughters  of  Philip  the  evangelist.  And  Paul  assumes 
that  women  '  pray  or  prophesy,'  for  he  insists  on  their 
being  veiled  when  they  do  so.  More  than  this,  his  own 
letters  show  that  he  availed  himself  in  large  measure  of 
the  assistance  of  women  workers  or  deaconesses.  In 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Romans,  for  instance,  he  names 
six  women,  of  each  of  whom  he  says  definitely  that  she 
was  a  church  worker.  No  New  Testament  student  can 
doubt  what  '  labouring  in  the  Lord '  means  on  the  lips 
of  St.  Paul.  He  makes  it  quite  definite  in  Philippians, 
where  he  says  of  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  '  These  women 
laboured  with  us  in  the  gospel.' 

Such  quotations  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  women 
of  the  Pauline  churches  were,  some  of  them,  doing  what 
we  call  '  definite  church  work ' ;  that  is  to  say,  not  merely 
making  garments  for  the  poor,  or  washing  the  saints' 
feet,  but  taking  their  part  in  the  propaganda  and  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Christian  fellowship. 

But  we  must  also  take  account  of  Paul's  teaching  as  to 

the   subordination  of  women  and  of  his  prohibitions. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  we  ought  first  to  be  sure  that 

we  understand  them.     I  am  confident  I  have  heard 
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some  people  triumphantly  quote  St,  Paul  on  this  subject, 
and  others  repudiate  his  authority  with  regard  to  it, 
when  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  neither  the  quotation 
nor  the  repudiation  would  have  been  made  if  he  had 
been  fairly  understood.  His  two  greatest  sayings  are 
but  rarely  quoted  or  remembered,  and  yet  it  is  to  them 
that  we  must  go  first  if  we  would  understand  the  apostle's 
mind.  Here  they  are  : 

There  can  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither 
bond  nor  free,  there  can  be  no  male  and  female,  for  ye  are  all 
one  man  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
and 

Neither  is  the  woman  without  the  man,  nor  the  man  with- 
out the  woman  in  the  Lord. 

Obviously  these  great  words  represent  the  absolute 
truth,  as  the  apostle  conceived  it,  of  the  rank  and  rela- 
tionship of  women  and  men  in  the  Christian  Church. 
When  we  look  to  Christ,  the  distinctions  of  sex  vanish 
entirely ;  when  we  look  to  ourselves,  each  has  need  of 
the  other. 

But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  to  live  in  the  world, 
though  its  true  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  And  in 
the  world  it  has  to  deal  with  gravely  imperfect  present 
social  arrangements.  The  case  of  the  Christian  slave  is 
very  illuminating.  No  one  can  mistake  the  emphasis 
with  which  St.  Paul  asserts  his  inner  freedom.  Yet  he 
bids  the  Christian  slave  not  to  trouble  himself  about 
obtaining  his  liberty,  and  he  sends  Onesimus  back  to 
his  master ;  leaving  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  solve  the 
problem  of  their  future  relationship. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  how  politic  this  was,  if 
Christianity  was  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  world  at  all ;  but 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
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principle  in  the  matter.  The  man  who  accepts  the  posi- 
tion of  a  slave  for  the  love  of  Christ  most  assuredly  has 
entered  into  liberty.  And  so  also  has  the  Christian 
woman  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  Lord  and  Saviour, 
accepts  even  the  tyrannous  limitations  to  which  evil 
social  customs  condemn  her.  When  folk  thought  it 
a  shameful  thing  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church 
one  might  well  keep  silence,  in  the  consciousness  that 
her  own  meekness  and  patience  were  a  better  witness 
for  her  Lord  (because  one  far  more  likely  to  be  listened 
to)  than  any  word  she  could  speak. 

Considerations  like  these  remove  most  of  the  difficulty 
of  these  prohibitions,  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  For 
Paul  appeals  to  Genesis  in  support  of  the  subordination 
of  women,  and  teaches  it  in  connexion  with  the 
marriage  relationship.  But  even  this  does  not  really 
weaken  the  force  of  his  great  contention  that  '  in  Christ 
Jesus '  a  real  and  perfect  spiritual  equality  exists.  In  a 
company  of  actors  one  may  play  the  part  of  a  king  and 
another  of  a  menial,  but  they  judge  of  one  another  by 
the  way  the  part  is  played,  and  not  by  the  greater  or 
less  dignity  of  its  appearance  on  the  stage.  Paul  may 
have  thought — I  for  one  make  no  doubt  that  he  did 
think — the  part  played  by  woman  in  this  life  a  more 
lowly  one  than  that  given  to  man  ;  yet  he  could  maintain, 
without  in  the  least  degree  weakening  about  it,  that  the 
freedom  that  is  in  Christ  raises  her  to  the  same  spiritual 
level  as  the  man. 

And  there  is  one  other  consideration.  He  appeals  to 
what  is  seemly.  Now,  seemliness  is  a  matter  of  con- 
vention, and  conventions  differ  in  different  places,  times, 
and  states  of  society.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
anybody  should  pause  before  breaking  down  conven- 
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tions,  for  they  often  afford  much-needed  protection  for 
the  weak  and  helpless ;  but,  when  conventions  change 
and  get  worn  out,  it  becomes  indefensible  to  cling  to 
them.  Paul's  convention  about  the  veil,  for  instance,  is 
entirely  non-existent  in  Western  society.  As  Ramsay 
points  out,  no  doubt  his  mother  was  a  veiled  woman, 
and  he  was  sure  to  think  it  seemly  that  other  women 
should  dress  as  she  did.  The  veil  gave  the  Eastern 
woman  authority  to  go  into  the  streets  and  public  places 
without  attracting  attention,  and  was  thus  a  most 
valuable  protection  to  her.  But  for  a  twentieth-century 
Englishwoman  to  wear  a  picture-hat  in  church  because 
Paul  said  that  a  first-century  Eastern  woman  ought  to  be 
veiled  is  surely  rather  absurd,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  hat  emphasizes  and  calls  attention  to  all 
that  attractiveness  which  the  veil  suppresses.  But  the 
point  is  that,  if  we  are  not  bound  to-day  by  the  particular 
conventions  of  another  age,  the  question  of  'seemli- 
ness '  becomes  merely  a  question  of  what  is  well  thought 
of  in  our  society. 

Another  permanent  fact  needs  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  this  matter.  As  a  rule,  Christian 
service  can  only  be  given,  whether  by  man  or  woman 
to  people  who  are  willing  to  receive  it.  I,  for  instance, 
cannot  preach  to  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholics  or 
High  Anglicans,  simply  because  they  would  not  hear  me, 
and  if  I  had  to  live  where  there  were  no  other  kinds  of 
people  but  these  I  should  have  to  give  up  the  exercise 
of  my  ministry.  It  would  be  of  little  use  pleading  that 
I  was  called  of  God,  and  had  a  right  to  preach,  if  they 
resolutely  would  not  hear.  But  I  should  preach  again, 
very  gladly,  the  moment  I  found  people  who  would  listen. 

Women's  work  in  the  Church  has  been  sorely  hindered 
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because  people  would  not  receive  their  ministrations. 
Let  a  Pentecostal  outpouring  come  and  the  old 
prophecy  is  always  fulfilled,  'Your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy.'  But  in  '  an  evil  and 
adulterous  generation '  even  a  Paul  is  compelled  to 
counsel,  '  Let  your  women  keep  silence.'  Such  fluctua- 
tions have  occurred  throughout  the  Christian  ages. 
Whenever  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  has  been  felt,  women's 
ministry  has  been  given  and  received,  to  the  great 
blessing  of  the  Church,  but  when  the  days  of  darkness 
have  come  there  has  been  a  deadly  silence. 

Christian  ministries  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
elaborately  subdivided  in  the  early  centuries.  Among 
the  ministries  of  women  we  find  deaconesses,  widows 
(some  apparently  only  objects  of  charity,  but  others 
active  church  workers),  and  virgins.1  Those  who  are 
unaware  of  the  facts  are  apt  to  think  that  orders  of 
service  which  have  died  out  can  never  have  been  of  much 
importance ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  Two  great  ideals  of 
women's  work  in  the  Church  have  rivalled  each  other — 
that  of  the  deaconess  and  that  of  the  nun.  In  a  world 
of  violence  and  lawlessness  women  needed  shelter,  and 
out-of-door  ministrations  were  often  impossible.  More- 
over, the  Church  as  a  whole  grew  to  exalt  the  contempla- 
tive life  above  the  active.  There  was  more  hope  in 
prayer  and  in  looking  for  the  Beatific  Vision  than  in 
active  service.  They  sang — • 

The  world  is  very  evil, 
The  times  are  waxing  late, 

1  Those  who  desire  to  learn  the  facts  on  this  subject  should  read 
Deaconess  Cecilia  Robinson's  book  on  the  Ministry  of  Deaconesses. 
It  has  been  written  with  the  assistance  of  Dean  Armitage  Robinson, 
and  gives  the  best  account  I  know  of  this  development  of  Early 
Church  life. 
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and  shut  themselves  up  to  devotion  and  waiting.  It  is 
easy  to  attack  the  ideal  of  the  nun,  but  there  were  many 
reasons  why  the  most  spiritual  Christian  women  should 
turn  their  thoughts  in  this  direction.  Still,  one  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  earlier  and  worthier  ideal  of  active 
ministry  (that  of  the  deaconess)  should  have  been  so 
completely  submerged. 

Things  were  not  much  better  in  this  respect  after 
the  Reformation.  Of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  England  Deaconess  Robinson  says :  '  There 
is  probably  no  other  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  which  so  little  use  was  made  of  the  ministry  of 
women.'  I  think  she  forgets  the  Methodist  Revival 
when  she  says  this.  John  Wesley  certainly  made  very 
large  use  of  this  ministry,  and  in  giving  women  a 
definite  and  responsible  pastorate  as  class-leaders  in 
the  Methodist  Society  he  took  a  most  important  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  primitive  ideals.  In  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  Hannah  More, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  and  Sarah  Martin  did  splendid  service, 
not  only  in  educating  the  poor  and  helping  the  prisoners, 
but  also  in  awaking  the  long-dormant  sense  of  duty 
and  privilege  in  the  hearts  of  Christian  women  in 
general.  Pastor  Fliedner,  of  Kaiserswerth,  received 
his  first  inspiration  from  Mrs.  Fry,  and  commenced  in 
1833  the  great  Deaconess  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth, 
which  now  numbers  many  thousands  of  deaconesses. 
The  debt  to  England  was  repaid  by  the  training  at  this 
Deaconess  Home  of  Florence  Nightingale  for  her  great 
work  as  a  nurse. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  recount  the  numerous  and 
varied  activities  in  the  Church  now  carried  on  by  large 
numbers  of  faithful  women.     We  may  proceed  to  discuss 
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some  considerations  with  regard  to  the  development  and 
future  progress  of  the  work. 

And,  first  of  all,  a  word  about  the  side  that  we  are 
now  in  danger  of  neglecting — the  life  of  contemplation 
and  prayer.  If  anybody  is  inclined  to  think  little  of 
it,  let  them  turn  to  the  Methodist  Hymn-Book  and  study 
the  list  of  authors  at  the  end.  He  will  find  that  almost 
all  the  hymns  in  the  book  have  been  composed  either 
by  ministers  or  by  women.  With  the  exception  of  Cowper 
and  Whittier,  there  is  hardly  a  layman  who  is  responsible 
for  two  good  hymns.  I  cite  this  fact  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  real  treasure  that  the  Christian  Church  possesses 
in  the  devotion  of  its  consecrated  women.  Their  prayers, 
their  class-meeting  testimonies,  and  all  the  beautiful 
outcome  of  a  life  lived  in  the  practice  of  the  presence  of 
God  are  sorely  needed  to-day,  and  I  earnestly  plead  for 
a  wider  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  things.  The 
motto  of  this  Union  is  '  See  and  Serve,'  and  of  all  vision 
that  makes  men  fit  for  service  the  most  supremely 
important  is  the  vision  of  God.  That  prize  of  the  pure 
in  heart  is  the  light  of  all  our  seeing.  And  we  have 
among  us  good  women  who  could  help  us  into  the  very 
presence-chamber  if  only  we  encouraged  them  to  bring 
out  for  the  use  of  the  Church  the  treasures  they  have 
gained  by  their  own  communion  with  the  Father  of 
Spirits. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  the  active  service  that  is  so 
highly  prized  to-day,  for  Martha  has  our  favour  more 
than  Mary,  and  the  deed  is  valued  more  than  the  word. 
With  regard  to  women's  active  church  work,  there 
are  some  questions  upon  which  we  need  to  make  up 
our  minds  if  we  mean  to  press  forward.  One  of  them  is 
as  to  its  relation  to  the  work  of  men.  Shall  women's 
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church  work  be  a  share  of  men's  work  or  an  addition  of 
another  character  ?  To  make  the  question  wider,  Do  we 
want  the  sexes  to  grow  more  like  or  unlike  ?  Is  the 
demand  for  equality  between  men  and  women  a  demand 
for  similarity,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  will  answer  for  myself.  I 
see  no  prospect  of  men  and  women  growing  more  like 
each  other,  and  I  do  not  desire  it.  In  church  work  my 
experience  is  that  women  do  not  want  to  do  men's  work ; 
but,  when  encouragement  and  sympathy  are  given  to 
them,  they  find  work  of  their  own  which  complements 
and  supplements  that  of  the  men. 

Another  point  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  same 
subject  is  the  question  of  women  preaching.  That  seems 
to  be  a  direct  rivalry  and  challenge.  Now,  so  far  as  my 
present  experience  goes,  while  there  are  some  women  who 
are  obviously  and  manifestly  called  by  God  to  preach 
(and  the  proof  is  that  they  can  do  it  to  the  salvation  of  their 
hearers,  and  the  folk  who  listen  to  them  want  to  listen 
again),  they  are  decidedly  few.  Whether  future  develop- 
ments will  increase  the  number  I  am  not  competent  to 
say,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  likely.  There  always  have 
been  a  few  prophetesses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  it 
easier  for  those  whom  God  has  called  to  do  this  work ; 
but  I  do  not  anticipate,  from  any  observations  I  can 
make,  any  development  with  regard  to  numbers.  There 
is  a  curious  fact  that  is  very  seriously  against  it,  and 
that  is  the  quality  of  a  woman's  voice. 

The  next  question  I  want  to  raise  is  with  regard  to 
the  status  of  the  woman  worker.  Now  that  has  been 
a  very  dangerous  question  with  regard  to  the  men ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  God  is  seamed  and  scarred 
with  the  ambitions,  the  dangerous  heresies,  and  terrible 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  because  men  wanted  to 
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be  lords  over  God's  heritage.  And  questions  of  status 
and  orders  divide  the  Church  of  God  to-day  perhaps 
more  than  any  others  that  we  have  to  face.  And  yet, 
making  that  acknowledgement,  and  thinking  over  it  very 
deliberately,  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  to  go  forward 
in  the  direction  of  giving  status  to  our  women  workers. 
I  will  tell  you  why.  As  I  have  already  indicated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  paper,  the  ministry  of  women  is  one 
of  the  things  people  can  refuse,  and  a  great  many  people 
do  refuse.  It  is  said  of  the  Lord  that  He  could  not 
do  any  mighty  works  at  one  place  because  of  their 
unbelief,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  all  the  blessings 
that  might  come  from  this  ministry  are  deliberately 
rejected.  I  think  such  rejection  would  become  less  if 
the  authority  of  the  Church  gave  some  frank  recognition 
of  status  to  the  women  who  are  giving  their  lives  to  the 
work.  I  would  be  glad,  for  instance,  if  our  Methodist 
Conference  would  more  formally  recognize  the  ordination 
of  deaconesses  and  their  solemn  setting  apart  for  their 
work,  so  that  everybody  might  know  we  counted  them 
as  part  of  the  true  ministry  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Women's  work  in  the  Church  of  God  must  be  womanly, 
and  God  Almighty  has  given  four  hallowed  and  sacred 
relationships  to  women.  I  want  to  speak  with  great 
reverence  on  this  point.  Mother,  sister,  wife,  and 
daughter — they  are  four  of  the  sweetest  words  in  the 
language  to  many  of  us.  I  believe  the  work  of 
women  in  the  Church — the  work  that  wants  doing 
most  of  all — will  always  be  mother's  work,  sister's 
work,  and  daughter's  work;  that  of  the  daughter 
who  reverently  serves  our  old  people,  the  sister 
who  helps  her  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  and  the 
mother  who  cares  for  all  her  family  of  Christ's  little 
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ones.  And  it  is  on  these  lines  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
women's  work  in  the  Church  will  find  its  true  develop- 
ment. Most  of  all,  the  work  of  women  must  be  that 
of  making  the  Church  a  true  home.  We  talk  a  great 
deal  to-day  about  people  not  coming  to  church.  If  ever 
one  goes  along  the  streets  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
wet  and  miserable,  and  looks  inside  some  house  and  sees  a 
bright  fire  and  hears  happy  laughter  and  song,  he  wants 
to  go  in.  If  we  can  make  our  churches  homes  full  of 
laughter  and  song  and  brightness,  the  folk  outside  in 
the  world — cold  and  hard  as  it  is — will  want  to  come  in. 
In  making  the  Church  a  home,  woman,  most  of  all,  can 
succeed ;  and  in  her  success  will  show  us  the  true  solution 
of  the  great  problem  that  puzzles  all  our  unions  of  social 
service — the  question  how  to  connect  the  social  and  the 
spiritual.  Watch  the  mother  who  hears  her  little  child 
say  his  prayers,  and  then  tucks  him  warm  into  bed,  and 
you  can  see  exactly  how  the  social  and  spiritual  can  be 
unified.  That  is  a  contribution  with  which  the  large 
development  of  women's  work  in  the  Church  will 
assuredly  enrich  us. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF 
SOCIAL    SERVICE 

SAMUEL  E.  KEEBLE 

It  is  for  the  Churches  so  to  extend 
their  conceptions  of  Christian  duty  that 
Isaiah,  if  he  could  return  to  earth,  would 
feel  at  home  in  them.  What  is  needed  is 
the  constraining  conviction  that  the  social 
problem,  as  it  exists  to-day  is,  from  every 
point  of  view,  intolerable  and  disgraceful, 
that  it  is  remediable,  and  that  it  is  for 
Christianity  to  manifest  the  glory  of  its 
redemptive  mission  by  freely  giving  the 
inspiration  and  sacrifice  by  which  the 
remedy  can  be  applied.  The  unspiritual 
and  the  anti-social  are  one. 

J.  SCOTT  LIDGETT,  M.A.,  D.D.,  in 
Christ  and  Civilization. 
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I.   IN  THE  GENERAL  COMMUNITY 

1.  IT  needs  no  prescience  to  predict  that  the  demand 
for  social  service  in  the  near  future  by  the  municipality 
and  the  State  will  enormously  increase.     The  sphere  of 
voluntary  help  will  not  contract  with  the  multiplication 
of  public  services  and  institutions.     On  the  contrary,  it 
will  indefinitely  expand.     There  are  severe  limits  to  the 
growth  of  officialism — the  limits  of  the 'rates  and  taxes, 
of  the  financial  resources  of  the  nation.     The  demand 
for  paid  experts  and  officials  will,  of  course,  increase. 
We  shall  have  an  army  of  such  to  organize  and  super- 
intend the  efficient  administration  of  existing  and  forth- 
coming social  Acts  of  Parliament.     Nevertheless,  as  we 
have   said,  there  are   financial   limits  to  the  indefinite 
increase  in  their  numbers, 

2.  This  being  so,  there  will  never  be  a  sufficiency  of 
paid  officials  to  cover  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  ground 
needing  to  be  covered.     They  must   be  supplemented 
by   voluntary   assistance.      In    addition    to    this,   it   is 
doubtful  whether  a  merely  official  class  ever  could  cover 
the   social   ground   of   the    future.     Voluntary   workers 
perform  unique  services.     They  bring  a  certain  freshness 
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of  outlook,  being  free  from  the  ultimate  responsibility ; 
they  have  leisure  to  deal  with  individuals,  and  the 
power  to  follow  up  official  measures  and  make  Acts  of 
Parliament  really  operative.  Each  new  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  social  well-being  of  the  people  will  need  in  its 
application  that  intimate  and  friendly  investigation  and 
supervision  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  voluntary 
worker.  Even  as  it  is,  many  beneficent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment are  largely  '  dead  letters '  because  unadministered. 
That  the  lack  of  due  provision  for  a  sufficient  staff  of 
administrators  of  such  Acts  was  intentional  on  the  part 
of  those  who  drafted  them — passed,  as  some  cynics  aver, 
to  silence  a  social  clamour,  but  deliberately  rendered 
inoperative — we  do  not  suggest,  because  it  is  clear  that 
Parliament  is  obliged  to  consider  the  expense  of  ap- 
pointing armies  of  inspectors  or  officials  to  administer 
Acts  efficiently. 

But  to  make  existing  Acts  of  Parliament  do  their 
work  a  vast  increase  is  needed  now  in  the  number  of 
administrators  and  inspectors,  and  these  must  largely 
be  unpaid,  honorary  workers.  In  addition  to  this  the 
socialization  of  politics  will  call  for  thousands  of  additional 
social  servants,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be  voluntary. 
Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  fact  that  in  about  100  towns 
now  the  Public  Health  authorities  employ  the  services 
of  2,000  Voluntary  Health  visitors.  This  movement  is 
only  just  beginning.  The  London  County  Council 
in  1909  advertised  for  9,000  voluntary  workers  in  con- 
nexion with  its  Children's  Care  Committees,  and  secured 
7,000  !  The  Majority  and  Minority  Reports  of  the 
recent  Poor  Law  Commission,  especially  the  latter,  pro- 
vide an  unlimited  sphere  both  for  voluntary  work  and 
voluntary  money.  As  the  Dean  of  Norwich  says :  '  If 
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we  are  to  abolish  destitution — and  that  is  the  declared 
and  avowed  object  of  the  proposals  of  the  Minority 
Report — we  must  have  in  every  town  such  an  army  of 
benevolent  social  workers  as  will  ensure  that  no  infant, 
nor  any  sick,  infirm,  or  aged  person  suffers,  even  for  a 
week,  any  neglect  that  endangers  health.'  Then  there 
will  be  need  of  a  great  army  of  'after-care'  workers. 
The  development  in  England  will,  to  some  extent,  follow 
the  example  of  Germany,  and  call  for  a  great  amount  of 
voluntary  social  service  to  be  rendered  under  the  control, 
direction,  and  general  supervision  of  public  authorities 
and  expert  officials. 

3.  Time  would  fail,  nor  is  there  need,  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  specific  kinds  of  social  service  which  are 
now  needed  or  will  be  imperatively  demanded  in  the 
future.  But  in  general  there  will  be  the  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  such  Acts  as  the  Public  Health,  Housing, 
Factory,  Education,  Children,  Small  Holdings,  Wages 
Boards,  Unemployed,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  Town 
Planning  Acts,  and  the  work  of  Labour  Exchanges. 
Then  there  are  the  Guilds  of  Help,  which  since  1904 
have  drawn  eight  thousand  men  and  women  into  social 
service,  and  Councils  of  Public  Welfare,  which  have  yet 
a  great  future.  The  development  of  the  new  science 
of  'Civics'  will  also  make  demands  upon  the  social 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  voluntary  workers  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  The  better  utilization  of  our 
public  libraries,  by  means  of  the  assistance  of  voluntary 
helpers  skilled  in  literature  and  bibliography,  to  develop 
wise  reading  tastes  in  young  people,  or  guide  individual 
readers  in  special  studies  or  subjects ;  the  creation 
of  art-appreciation  in  the  general  community  by  the 
presence  of  voluntary  art-guides  in  the  public  picture- 
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galleries  ;  the  presence  in  our  public  parks  of  those  ready 
to  give  information  concerning  tree  or  flower  or  bird, 
and  eager  to  foster  a  love  of  nature  and  natural  history  ; 
the  services  of  those  able  to  guide  in  town  and  window 
gardening — so  that  such  a  scandal  shall  not  exist  as 
exists  in  Southport,  where  poor  people  possessing  ample 
garden-ground  leave  it  trampled,  bare,  and  hideous 
through  urban  ignorance  of  gardening  —  these  and 
innumerable  other  civic  services  mean  that,  in  the 
future,  there  need  not  be  a  single  man  or  woman  in 
England  without  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  com- 
munity in  some  practical  way  in  leisure  hours,  or 
without  a  definite  place  in  some  public  department  as  a 
voluntary  social  servant. 

4.  The  objection  often  made  to  this  multiplication  of 
voluntary  workers  is  that  they  are  inexpert  and  '  do 
more  harm  than  good.'  But  there  are  two  answers  to 
this.  First)  that  the  social  service  of  the  future  will  not 
be  isolated  '  free-lance '  service,  but  voluntary  service 
under  some  public  authority  and  under  expert  guidance 
and  supervision.  It  can  never  be  allowed  to  the  best- 
intentioned  voluntary  workers  that  they  should  officially 
control  public  institutions  or  administer  public  funds. 
Such  public  institutions  and  funds  must  be  controlled  by 
the  elected  or  appointed  representatives  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  to  be  responsible.  But,  that  secured, 
there  is  no  reason  why  voluntary  work  should  not  be 
satisfactory.  Very  ordinary  men  can  drive  steam- 
engines  and  work  motor-cars  and  airships  under  the 
arrangements  and  directions  of  specialists.  And  so 
they  can  laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  Second,  voluntary 
workers  must  be  made  as  little  inexpert  or  as  much 
'  expert '  as  possible  by  some  general  or  special  training. 
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An  amateur  photographer  or  cricketer  is  often  far  from 
'  inexpert,'  and  an  amateur  social  reformer  may  be  made 
a  skilled  social  servant.  By  training,  the  voluntary 
worker  may  be  made  efficient  for  his  task  under  the 
supervision  of  a  paid  specialist.  But  undoubtedly 
'  schools  of  voluntary  social  service  '  are  already  needed, 
and  should  be  provided  partly  by  the  State  and  the 
municipality,  and  partly  by  private  societies  and  by  the 
Churches.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point — 
the  future  of  social  service  in  the  Churches. 

II.  IN  THE  CHURCHES 

i.  The  humanitarian  instincts  outside  the  Church, 
fostered  and  developed  by  a  Christian  civilization,  may 
be  trusted  to  supply  a  portion  of  this  social  service  of 
the  future.  But  if  the  whole  of  it  were  to  come  from 
what  in  the  Church  we  call  '  the  world,'  from  the  non- 
religious  part  of  the  community,  it  would  be  at  once  a 
great  reproach  to  the  Church — and,  if  really  non- 
religious,  a  great  disaster.  In  fact,  the  doom  of  the 
Church  would  be  writ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  doom 
of  humanity.  Failure  to  provide  a  generous  share  of 
social  servants  for  society  would  prove  that  the  Christian 
Church  had  forgotten  the  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion — which  is  nothing  if  not  humanitarian.  If  it 
fail  in  social  service  the  Church  will  lose  also  its 
greatest  opportunity  for  legitimately  spreading  the 
gospel — not  by  preaching  or  by  proselytizing,  but  by 
exemplifying  its  message  of  love  and  self-sacrifice  in 
service  to  man,  by  using  unique  opportunities  for 
importing  a  Christian  spirit  into  social  service,  and  by 
bringing  Christianized  personalities  into  vital  and 
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natural  contact  with  other  personalities.  As  Dr.  Sanday 
says  :  '  Christianity — the  true  Christianity — carries  no 
arms ;  it  wins  its  way  by  lowly  service,  by  patience,  by 
self-sacrifice.  History  shows  that  there  are  no  instru- 
ments of  religious  propaganda  comparable  to  these.' 

2.  That  the  Christian  Church  should  take  a  leading 
part  in  social  service  would  only  be  in  line  with  her  best 
traditions — the  traditions  of  her  great  ages.  History 
reveals  how  wide  have  been  the  beneficent  social  activities 
of  the  Christian  Church  all  down  the  centuries — 
nothing  has  been  considered  too  menial  or  too  mundane 
when  transfigured  as  the  service  of  her  Lord.  For  the 
Church  to  confine  herself  to  preaching,  praying,  and 
teaching  religious  truth  and  doctrine  has  been  the 
invention  of  Protestantism — a  kind  of  late  heresy.  For 
ages  social  service  of  every  imaginable  kind  was  one 
form  of  spiritual  life,  as  religious  services  were  another. 
Those  were  the  ages,  too,  when  the  feeling  for  worship 
and  for  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  were  at  their  highest. 
As  the  Church  lost  control  of  society,  society  having 
outgrown  its  tutelage,  and  the  Church  having  lost  much 
of  its  Christian  spirit,  the  social  work  of  the  Church 
largely  became  merely  eleemosynary — the  relief  of 
suffering  and  destitution,  instead  of  a  work  of  education, 
direction,  and  civic  and  national  control.  A  unique 
opportunity  is  again  presenting  itself  for  the  Church  to 
emulate  her  Master  by  coming  '  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  her  life  a  ransom  for 
many,'  and  thus  to  win  again  the  world  to  Christ  and 
Christianity.  It  will  be  not  merely  by  preaching,  but  by 
living  and  acting  ;  by  a  life  like  her  Lord's,  of  continual 
service  and  self-sacrifice,  healing  and  helping  all  the 
sinful,  sorrowing,  suffering  sons  of  men,  and  companying 
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with  and  helping  ,to  a  nobler  and  higher  life  '  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,'  and  by  guiding  cities  and  nations 
into  a  higher  life. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  the  Christian  Church  alone  '  can 
supply    sufficient    motive-power    for     sustained     social 
service.     The    difficulty,    discouragements,    and    disap- 
pointments of  social  service,  its  slow  progress  and  the 
apparent  uselessness  often  of  the  best  efforts,  are  very 
daunting — and  many  social  reformers  find  their  ardour 
depart  and  their  spirits  faint.     Certainly  Christianity  can 
give  to  social  service  supreme  sanction  and  motive-power. 
The  value  it  attaches  to  human  life,  its  conception  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  and  the  value  it  places  upon 
personality  and  the  individual  in  the  light  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the   Atonement, 
and  of  Personal  Immortality,  all  qualify  it  for  unique 
social  service.     The  quality  of  social  servants  who  do 
what  they  do  for  Chrisfs  sake,  and  ever  hear  His  words, 

'  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren,  ye  do  it  unto  Me,'  must  be  of  a  kind  rich  and 
rare. 

4.  But  undoubtedly  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church  need 
1  a  transvaluation  of  values '  before  a  sufficient  supply 
will  be  forthcoming.     The  Church  will  have  to  cease  her 
untenable  distinctions  between  the  secular  and  sacred, 
the   material  and    the    spiritual.      Why   it   should    be 
'  spiritual '  to  '  run  '  a  Church  bazaar  and  '  secular '  to 
run   a   school   canteen,    'spiritual'  to  hold  a  'Church 
social '  and  '  secular '  to  organize  a  Park  Band,  who  can 
say  ?    The  sneer  of  those  who  talk  of  '  drains  put  in 
place   of  the   gospel'  is  a  boomerang   revealing    their 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  gospel.     This  was  a 
message    of   health  to  men's   bodies  as  well  as   souls. 
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Health  and  holiness  both  were  integral  parts  of  His 
ministry  and  His  message.  It  has  been  truly  said  that 
'  if  we  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  God  seeks  to 
save  all  men  from  suffering  as  from  sin,  we  shall  rise 
again  in  the  scale.  The  war  against  all  suffering  will 
become  as  sacred  as  the  war  against  sin.  While  in  the 
whole  earth  any  man  suffers  wrong  from  his  fellows,  or 
languishes  for  lack  of  scientific  light  and  human  love 
and  Christian  salvation,  the  idea  of  planning  life  to 
attain  personal  fortune  or  honour  or  excellence  will  be 
felt  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Christian  profession.' 

As  our  own  Manual  says  :  '  Social  work  must  not  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  what  it  may  do  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  We  must  recognize  that  social  work  is 
religion.  To  be  this  it  must  be  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  devotion,  and  fulfilled  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prayer,  consecration,  and  fellowship  with 
Christ.'  What  is  needed  is  that  the  Church  should 
conceive  of  social  service  as  her  Lord  taught  her 
in  Matt.  xxv.  Success  or  failure  in  //fo/— not  in 
doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  faithfulness — is  the  secret  of 
the  Judgement  and  distinguishes  the  sheep  from  the 
goats.  The  Dean  of  Norwich  wishes  the  Churches  to  be 
'  the  great  inspirers,  powers  which  shall  so  drive  the 
spirit  of  social  service  into  people  as  to  make  them  look 
round  for  opportunities  of  doing  good  and  of  being  of 
use  to  their  fellow  creatures.'  But  before  they  can  do  that 
they  will  have  to  broaden  and  deepen  and  humanize 
their  conception  of  'the  spiritual,'  and  transvalue  their 
values. 

5.  If  the  Churches  are  to  play  their  part  in  the  social 
service  of  the  near  future  they  will  have  to  revalue  not 
only  their  intellectual  and  religious  conceptions,  but 
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their  ecclesiastical  machinery.  That  may  involve 
'  scrapping '  some  of  it.  Are  not  the  Churches  often 
'  busy  doing  nothing,'  or  even  when  doing  something 
doing  nothing  which  is  really  to  the  point,  vital,  or 
primary  ?  The  one  function  of  the  Church  is  to  operate 
as  a  really  redemptive  force,  physically,  socially,  morally, 
and  spiritually.  The  Church  should  cross-examine  itself 
sternly,  and  ask  whether  or  not  its  operations  are  too  self- 
regarding  ?  Whether  or  not  it  makes  '  the  Church '  an 
end  in  itself,  to  the  neglect  of  much  humanity  within 
and  around  it  ?  Whether  or  not  its  organizations  and 
institutions  and  establishments  are  often  too  ela- 
borate and  luxurious  ?  Whether  it  is  not  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  economic  luxury  ?  If  this  be  so  in  any  true 
degree,  it  should  embark  upon  a  vigorous  campaign  of 
self-reform  and  simplification.  The  Churches  should 
establish  self-denying  ordinances,  and  dispense  with 
many  buildings,  organizations,  meetings,  services,  com- 
mittees, concerts,  entertainments,  and  social  functions. 
They  should  then  organize  their  life,  and  train  their 
members  to  live  redemptively  for  the  people,  under  the 
guidance  of  social  and  other  experts  and  authorities. 
They  should  learn  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and 
the  hedges,  in  city,  town,  and  country,  in  the  spiritual 
service  of  men's  bodies,  souls,  and  environment.  The 
Churches  have  to  learn  again  the  lesson  St.  James 
teaches,  that  the  very  ritual  (Oprjo-Kos)  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  to  hold  superfluous  '  services '  and  '  meet- 
ings,' to  organize  '  schemes,'  but  '  to  visit  the  fatherless 
and  the  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  un- 
spotted from  the  world ' — from  its  frivolity,  convention- 
alism, calumny,  corruption,  hypocrisy,  tyranny,  greed, 
and  cruelty. 
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6.  Then,  having  '  cleared  the  decks  for  action  ' — for 
social  service — the  Churches  should  turn  their  attention 
to  the  definite  training  of  their  members  for  active  social 
service.  Listen,  again,  to  the  cry  of  the  Dean  of 
Norwich  :  '  Oh  for  the  trained  people,  for  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  be  organized  and  taught,  and  who 
realize  that  it  is  a  great  scientific  matter  in  which  they 
are  engaged  !  .  .  .  We  need  workers  who  have  really 
studied  the  questions  with  which  they  will  have  to  deal, 
and  who  will  take  their  work  not  merely  in  a  charitable, 
but  in  a  serious,  scientific  spirit — feeling  it  the  highest 
function  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  a  municipal 
authority.  ...  I  want  the  Church,  qua  Church,  to  be 
real.  I  want  her  to  be  a  great  inspirer,  a  power  to 
inspire  people's  hearts,  so  that  in  Christ  and  for  the 
sake  of  Christ's  people  they  will  seek  first  to  instruct 
themselves^  and  then  turn  their  knowledge  to  account  in 
disciplined  co-ordination  with  the  municipal  organiza- 
tion. .  .  .  Then  they  will  be  able  to  render  really 
valuable  volunteer  service  to  the  nation  by  serving  as 
the  eyes,  ears,  and  fingers  of  the  organized  forces  at 
work  by  tendering  advice,  counsel,  and  encouragement 
to  those  individual  sufferers  who  are  or  who  should  be 
the  nation's  chief  care.' 

But  if  the  members  of  the  Churches  are  to  be  trained, 
the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  Church  must  be  trained. 
Surely  the  day  is  past  for  any  one,  by  raising  the  cry 
of  '  Socialism,'  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  the  way  of  the 
training  of  the  ministry  in  social  facts,  problems,  and 
service — training  them  'to  see  and  serve.'  The  Con- 
ference Resolution,  initiated  by  our  Union,  that  'the 
systematic  study  of  social  facts  and  problems  should 
have  a  definite  place  in  the  training  of  candidates  for 
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the  ministry,'  states  a  simple  necessity.  Without  such 
training  no  modern  minister  can  '  serve  the  present  age,' 
or  '  fulfil  his  calling,'  or  '  do  his  Master's  will.'  How 
can  ministers  elected  upon  Boards  of  Guardians,  or 
Borough  or  Urban  or  District  Councils,  or  placed 
upon  Education  or  Distress  Committees,  or  elected 
members  of  Parliament,  how  can  such  ministers  do 
their  duty  without  some  training?  How  can  ministers 
set  down  to  missions  in  great  cities  and  the  country-side 
discharge  their  duties  to  the  poor,  suffering,  unfortunate, 
and  unemployed  without  any  social  training  ?  How  can 
they  wisely  deal  with  an  unemployed  case  in  ignorance 
of  the  general  nature  of  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  its  treatment,  or  give  guidance  as  to  Labour  Ex- 
changes or  Old-age  Pensions,  or  Children  and  Drink, 
if  in  ignorance  of  recent  legislation  ?  They  are  in- 
efficient ministers,  and  they  bring  up  inefficient  church 
members.  The  social  training  of  the  Christian  minister 
is  as  vital  as  his  theological  training.  One  sign  of  the 
future  of  social  service  in  the  Churches  is  that  the 
students  of  three  out  of  four  of  our  theological  colleges 
have  definitely  petitioned  the  Connexional  authorities  to 
train  them  in  social  subjects,  and  the  fourth  college 
has  such  training.  The  young  ministry  of  the  Churches 
is  determined  to  get  equipment  for  this  humane,  this 
Christ-like,  spiritual  service  in  the  interests  of  men's 
bodies,  minds,  and  earthly  life.  In  many  colleges  at 
home,  and  in  more  abroad,  such  training  has  already 
begun.  Where  it  has  not  begun  the  men  are  training 
themselves. 

Of  course,  nothing  must  divert  the  Churches  from 
their    prime    function — the    teaching    of   religion,   the 
spread   of  Christianity    and  a  spiritual    view    of  life, 
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the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  the  atoning  love 
of  God  in  Christ.  But  these  things  must  not  be 
divorced  from  life.  They  are  best  done  through  acts. 
As  our  Lord  at  one  and  the  same  time  healed  men's 
bodies  and  delivered  them  from  the  guilt  and  power 
of  sin,  so  must  His  servants.  Religion  isolated 
from  the  activities,  the  humane,  succouring,  and  ele- 
vating activities,  of  life,  is  mere  words  and  feelings. 
Without  practical  embodiment  in  action,  character, 
concrete  institutions,  and  efforts  it  is  a  nebulosity, 
a  set  of  mere  empty  conceptions  or  dissipating 
emotions.  It  is  a  dream,  a  shadow,  a  misleading  un- 
reality. Christianity  is  severely  practical,  ethical,  con- 
crete. Its  impact  is  upon  life  and  conduct,  and  can 
be  divorced  from  neither.  The  Churches  are  very 
slowly  returning  to  the  first  ages  and  to  their  Lord. 
When  they  are  fully  returned,  and  evince,  amidst  their 
waywardness  and  despite  their  betrayal,  a  real  new 
repentant  love  for  their  Master,  He  will  recommission 
them  to  feed  in  deed  and  truth  both  His  sheep  and  His 
lambs.  But  if  the  Churches  are  to  train  the  ministers 
and  members  for  social  service,  it  is  clear  that  Unions 
like  our  own  will  have  the  value  of  being  instruments 
for  the  purpose.  Not  that  the  Union  for  Social  Service 
can  ever  do  the  Church's  social  work ;  it  does  not  exist 
for  that,  but  rather  to  see  that  the  Churches  do  that 
work  by  drawing  attention  to  it,  to  its  need  and  nature, 
and  to  the  defects  and  shortcomings  of  the  Church  on 
the  social  side.  But  if  the  Unions  for  Social  Service 
are  properly  to  play  their  part  they  too  must  seek  to 
be  progressive  and  efficient.  Hence  it  is  worth  while 
considering  the  future  of  social  service. 
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III.  IN  THE  UNIONS  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Take,  first,  our  own. 

i.  The  Wesley  an  Methodist  Union  for  Social  Service. 

We  ought  vigorously  to  try  to  awaken  the  social 
conscience  of  our  Church.  We  are  trying  here  to  do  it, 
and  to  persuade  it  to  combined  social  action  upon  an  ever 
greater  scale.  We  ought  to  prepare  for  the  day  when 
our  Church  will  turn  to  us  and  ask  for  social  guidance 
and  training,  or  suggestions  for  training.  To  do  this 
work  we  ourselves  must  become  efficient.  Are  we  de- 
veloping ?  Are  we  becoming  an  increasing  force  in 
our  Church  ?  Are  we  realizing  the  ideal  set  forth  in 
our  own  Constitution,  Rules,  and  literature  ?  Are  our 
members  imbued  with  '  a  mind  to  work '  ?  It  is  one 
thing  to  attend  an  occasional  meeting  to  listen  to  a 
social  address ;  it  is  another  thing  to  '  see  and 
serve.'  When  our  Church  begins  to  call  for  more 
social  service  for  the  general  community  from  its 
members,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  the  rank-and- 
file  membership  of  our  Union  a  compact  body  of  men 
and  women  instructed  and  ready  to  respond.  We  must 
in  future  do  our  own  work  more  efficiently — the  work 
indicated  by  the  Constitution  in  Clause  7,  the  work  of 
collecting  and  classifying  facts  and  information. 

We  began  our  career  by  urging  our  centres  and 
branches  to  form  six  standing  committees  :  on  Govern- 
ment and  other  Reports,  on  Housing,  on  Unemploy- 
ment, on  Conditions  of  Labour,  for  Propaganda  Work, 
and  for  Literature  and  Journalism. 

Now  where  this  has  been  done,  lasting  good  has  been 
effected.  The  future  must  see  more  of  these  standing 
committees — groups  of  members  continuously  interested 
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in,  studying  and  becoming  expert  in  definite  subjects, 
and  forming  a  local  court  of  appeal  or  reference  for  a 
given  aspect  of  the  social  question. 

We  must  hold,  locally,  private  or  informal  meetings 
to  confer  on  social  subjects  as  friends  and  comrades. 
We  must  tactfully  practise  social  permeation  in  the 
various  church  organizations  and  meetings.  We  must 
hold  watching  briefs  in  our  own  districts,  watching  social 
conditions,  newspapers,  councils,  public  authorities,  and 
Churches.  We  must  study  the  local  environment.  We 
must  circulate  and  read  social  books  and  social  literature 
— our  own  and  others.  We  must  in  the  future,  better 
than  in  the  past,  secure  a  definite  piece  of  social  service 
from  each  member  of  the  Union — the  study  of  one 
Municipal  or  Government  report,  the  exact  knowledge  of 
one  Act  of  Parliament — like  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
the  Wages  Boards  Act,  or  the  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Act ;  the  study  of  one  definite  portion  of  the  public 
press — collecting  and  classifying  cuttings,  &c. ;  the  con- 
ducting newspaper  correspondences  on  social  questions  ; 
the  surveying  of  neighbourhoods  ;  the  friendly  social 
study  of  one  family  or  individual ;  the  work  of  organizing 
deputations  to  public  authorities  and  securing  representa- 
tives at  public  conferences  and  congresses  ;  the  organiz- 
ing local  election  campaigns ;  the  arranging  for  prayer, 
in  public  and  private,  on  social  subjects  and  social 
questions.  These  and  a  hundred  other  things  remain  to 
be  attended  to  in  a  manner  not  yet  attempted.  There 
is  a  great  work  of  social  propagandism  awaiting  the 
Union  when  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  members  ready  to 
'put  their  backs'  into  work  and  to  sacrifice  time  and 
means — when  the  great  cause  becomes  sufficiently  ab- 
sorbing and  sacred. 
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Could  we  not  emulate  our  daughter  Union  in 
America — the  Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service 
of  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church?  Though 
founded  so  recently,  already  it  has  obtained  official 
recognition  from  the  General  Conference,  and  re- 
ceived definite  directions  from  that  Conference  to 
consider  four  matters :  i.  What  principles  and  measures 
of  social  reform  are  so  evidently  righteous  and  Christian 
as  to  demand  the  specific  approval  and  support  of  the 
Church  ?  2.  How  can  the  agencies  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  be  wisely  used  or  altered  with  a  view 
to  promoting  the  principles  and  measures  thus  approved? 
3.  How  may  we  best  co-operate  in  their  behalf  with 
other  Christian  denominations  ?  4.  How  can  our  course 
of  ministerial  study  in  seminaries  and  conferences  be 
modified  with  a  view  to  the  better  preparation  of  our 
preachers  for  efficiency  in  social  reform,  and  to  report 
to  the  General  Conference  of  1912?  In  addition,  the 
Federation  secured  from  the  General  Conference  of 
1908  a  declaration  on  the  attitude  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  to  social  problems,  and  the  issue  of 
an  elaborate,  detailed,  and  definite  Social  Creed  of 
Methodism.  And  this  in  a  land  much  more  individual- 
istic than  England  ! 

Why  should  not  we,  like  them,  issue  'A  Social 
Course  of  Study  for  Ministers,'  Open  Letters  to  our 
Church  on  Unemployment,  Charity,  and  other  social 
questions,  or  an  'Immediate  Programme  of  Social 
Service  for  Pastors,'  '  Suggestions  for  Individual  Service 
for  Methodist  People,'  'The  Methodist  Church  in 
Organized  Charity '  ?  All  these  and  other  good  things 
have  already  been  done  by  the  Methodist  Federation 
for  Social  Service.  We  are  too  timid.  We  fear  too 
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much  the  stigma  of  '  Socialism ' !  When  we  know  that 
we  are  simply  applying  Christianity  to  social  life  we 
must  not  dread  nicknames  or  await  the  lapse  of  pre- 
judice, but  move  forward !  I  think  our  Union  should 
never  rest  until  our  Conference  adopts  a  more  definitely 
friendly  attitude  towards  social  reform,  and  officially 
sides  with  all  who  are  suffering  injustice,  oppression,  and 
removable  disability. 

Another  thing  to  foster  and  forward  is  the  proposed — 

2.  Federation  of  Social  Service  Unions. 

The  federation  movement  has  already  begun.  Last 
December,  at  Birmingham,  representatives  of  the  Friends, 
the  Presbyterians,  the  Anglican  Christian  Social  Union, 
the  Unitarians,  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Union  met 
and  discussed  co-operation.  Three  resolutions  were 
passed  : 

(1)  That  it  is  desirable  to  provide  periodical  meetings 
of  representatives  of  the  various  denominational  Unions 
for  Social  Service,  for  the  discussion  of  methods  and  aims. 

(2)  That  such  meetings  should  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  possibility  of  joint  publication  of  literature, 
arrangements  for  combined  study,  and  the  holding  of 
summer  schools  or  similar  gatherings  for  social  study. 

(3)  That  such  meetings  should  also  make  arrange- 
ments to  bring  the  branches  of  the  various  Unions  in 
the  same  town  into  touch  with  one  another,  with  a  view 
to    common    study    and    local    action    when    deemed 
possible. 

Another  meeting  was  held  in  May  at  Birmingham,  and 
its  decisions  promise  well  for  the  future.  It  should  be 
possible  finally  to  secure  a  Federal  Social  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  England,  the  representatives 
officially  appointed  by  the  Churches  themselves  or  their 
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Congresses  or  Conferences.  Until  such  time  as  we 
realize — if  we  ever  do — The  United  Church  of  England 
embracing  Established  and  Free  Churches,  or  until  such 
time  as  we  realize  the  '  United  Free  Church  of  England,' 
we  might  at  least  federate  for  social  service — and  perhaps 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  so  make  such  a  Council  for  Social  Service  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  Christianity  of  England.  Until 
that  time,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  surely  we  might 
work  for  a  Federal  or  Representative  Council  of  all 
the  Unions  for  Social  Service  in  England,  and  secure 
united  social  action,  stimulating,  if  not  officially  re- 
presenting, the  Churches  of  England ! 

One  thing  especially  the  Federated  Union  might  secure 
for  the  social  service  of  England.  They  might  secure 
either  a  Department  of  Industry  and  Social  Service  for 
each  denomination  or  the  appointment  of  a  Departmental 
Secretary  for  Church  and  Industry.  The  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  eight  years  ago,  appointed  a 
Secretary  of  Moral  and  Social  Reform,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  America,  in  1905,  created  a  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Labour,  under  its  Home  Mission 
Board,  and  put  at  its  head  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  who 
has  recently  visited  this  country.  Why  should  not  the 
leading  denominations  in  England  imitate  this  example  ? 
There  is  crying  need  for  the  Christian  Church  here 
to  get  into  definite,  regular,  official,  and  friendly  re- 
lationships with  the  life  and  organization  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  world.  If  it  is  to  influence  that  world, 
it  must  cease  to  live  outside  it.  It  must  know  it  from 
within — the  very  heart  of  the  machine.  But  the  Church 
cannot  be  represented  regularly  and  intimately  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  field 
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without  specialization.  It  is  true  that  the  above  sugges- 
tion involves  a  new  Department  or  sub-department,  new 
church  machinery,  the  cost  of  a  new  Departmental 
Secretary.  But  it  would  not  be  a  piece  of  mere 
ecclesiasticism.  It  would  be  a  direct  method  of  re- 
uniting the  Church  and  Capital,  the  Church  and  Labour, 
the  Church  and  Commerce,  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
It  would  be  a  direct  step  toward  the  Christianization 
of  the  work-a-day  life  of  men.  It  would  be  a  movement 
for  directly  helping  humanity  and  society. 

Now  such  a  Departmental  Secretary  could  not  be  a 
partisan.  He  could  advocate  neither  Socialism  nor 
Anti-Socialism.  His  function  would  be  to  listen,  to 
learn,  to  sympathize,  to  fraternize,  and,  if  he  wisely 
could,  on  occasions  to  mediate.  It  would  be  his  duty 
to  keep  in  expert  touch  with  all  the  movements  and 
new  developments  of  industry,  and  bring  those  authentic 
tidings  of  the  facts  at  critical  moments  which  would 
enable  the  Church  to  give  an  ethical  lead,  at  times 
when  the  biased  statements  of  the  Press  and  vested 
interests  on  either  side  were  likely  to  mislead. 

Such  a  Secretary  could  represent  his  Church  at  all 
commercial,  industrial,  municipal,  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  social  conferences,  congresses,  and  annual 
meetings,  as  a  fraternal  delegate  or  visitor.  He  might 
gain  admission,  upon  terms,  to  certain  meetings  of 
the  Employers'  and  Workmen's  Federations.  He  could 
live  on  friendly  terms  with  Trade  Unionists,  Trade 
Councils,  Trade  Societies,  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
County  and  County  Borough  Councils,  Chief  Constables 
and  Watch  Committees,  Factory,  Sanitary,  and  Health 
Departments  and  Inspectors,  Government  Departments 
and  Officials — such  as  the  Home  Office,  the  Local 
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Government  Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Education  Department.  He  could  interpret  to  his 
Church  the  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  vital  to  public 
well-being  and  further  their  administration.  He  could 
secure  supplies  of  voluntary  social  workers.  He  could 
guide  his  Church  on  the  literature  and  journalism  of  the 
Labour  movement,  of  the  commercial  and  financial  world, 
of  economic  and  social  science,  and  contribute  thereto 
on  the  ethical  and  religious  side,  as  also  to  trade 
journals  of  both  sides  and  of  all  kinds.  He  could  thus 
vastly  extend  Christian  influence,  and  that  where  it  is 
much  needed.  In  addition  (not  to  overwork  him),  such 
a  Secretary  could,  out  of  the  fullness,  intimacy,  and 
accuracy  of  his  first-hand  knowledge,  lecture  to  students 
and  ministers,  and  to  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Methodism.  He  could  preach  official  sermons  (as 
Anglicans  already  do)  and  address  working  men's  Brother- 
hoods. Such  a  Departmental  Secretary  would  soon  justify 
appointment.  In  thus  again  bringing  the  Christian 
Church  into  the  actual  life  of  the  nation  we  should  only 
be  tardily  restoring  it  to  the  place  it  once  occupied, 
but  lost  through  superstition  and  supineness. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  practical  ways  in  which  the 
Christian  Churches  may  pursue  social  service  to  the 
nation  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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